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One hundred years ago this month, a battle began that 

would go on to epitomise some of the worst aspects of the 

First World War. The third battle of Ypres, better known as 
Passchendaele, became infamous for the muddy conditions, the 
savaged landscape and the huge amount of blood that was shed for 
modest territorial gains. Yet the battle could have ended very differ- 
ently. In this month's cover feature, beginning on page 20, Nick Lloyd 
argues that thanks to bold leadership and a change of tactics, Britain 
came close to shattering the German defences in the autumn of 1917. 

Another controversial moment we are revisiting this monthisa 
medieval massacre committed in the French town of Limoges in 1370. 
The man blamed for the atrocity was the English heir apparent, the 
Black Prince. The incident has cast along shadow over the prince’s 
reputation, but was he in fact innocent of the crime? Turn to page 44 to 
find out what historian Michael Jones has to say on the matter. 
Liberation is another theme that runs through this issue. On page 50 

Yasmin Khan revisits the dramatic end of the British Raj and the 
turbulent births of the new countries of India and Pakistan. Mean- 
while, on page 62, Brian Lewis explains how the 1967 
Sexual Offences Act which partially decriminalised 
homosexual relations fits into the long battle for gay 
rights in Britain. Both of these features accompany 
major BBC seasons across TV and radio and hope they 
will complement your viewing and listening enjoyment. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 
BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 


THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Brian Lewis 

Fifty years ago, sex between 
men became legal in Britain. 
But was the 1967 Sexual 
Offences Act allit's cracked 
up tobe? A close investiga 
tion of the historical record 
reveals amore complex, 
ambiguous story. 

@ Brian explores the 
campaign for gay rights 

on page 62 


Nick Lloyd 

The battle of Passchen 
daele is central to Britain's 
memory of the First World 
War. When researching this 
iconic campaign I was 
interested to see whether 

it conformed to the popular 
memory of mud, blood 
and futility. 

@ Nick offers a fresh 
interpretation of the battle of 
Passchendaele on page 20 


Yasmin Khan 

Asmall group of men 
decided to partition the 
Indian subcontinent in 
1947 and more thana 
million people died as 

a consequence. The 
repercussions continue 
today in ongoing conflict 
between India 

and Pakistan. 

@ Yasmin describes the key 
moments that define India’s 
partition on page 50 
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gay rights, on page 62 
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series of Allied triumphs, says Nick Lloyd 
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women led the fight against the 
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How women combated 
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Ronald Hutton on humanity’ Ss 
enduring fear of witchcraft 
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Has the Black Prince 
been unjustly vilified 
down the centuries? 
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IMAGES OF MUD AND FOLLY” 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in August in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


4 August 1265 


Simon de Montfort is killed 
at the battle of Evesham 


The former de facto ruler of England and father of 
parliamentary democracy meets a grisly end 


y the summer of 1265, Simon de 

Montfort’s luck was running out. 
Only a few months earlier, the French- 
born Earl of Leicester had effectively 
been ruler of England. Indeed, by calling 
his Great Parliament at the beginning of 
the year, de Montfort had unwittingly 
secured his reputation as one of the 
founders of parliamentary democracy, 
which would have astonished contempo- 
raries who knew his greed, ruthlessness 
and brutality. 

As battle was joined on 4 August, 
however, de Montfort knew the end was 
near. Many of his baronial allies had 
defected to his adversary, Henry III, while 
his son Simon’s troops were besieged at 
Kenilworth. Trapped in a corner of the 
river Avon, near Evesham, de Montfort 
was now facing a much larger army led by 
Henry’s son, the future Edward I. When 


Simon de Montfort “= 
as depictedina 
drawing of a stained 
glass window at 
Chartres Cathedral 


his Welsh allies deserted, it was all over. 
The royal army closed in on de Montfort’s 
remaining forces with terrible savagery. 

The first major casualty was de 
Montfort’s son Henry. When the earl 
heard the news, he supposedly remarked: 
“Then it is time to die.” Cornered at last by 
Edward’s men, he was stabbed in the neck 
bya lance, at which he reportedly, but 
rather implausibly, said: “Thank God.” 

As de Montfort fell to the ground, his 
enemies closed in, mutilating his dying 
body. His hands were cut offand sent as 
gifts to his leading opponents. As for 
his severed head, decorated with his 
butchered testicles, it was claimed by 
royalist commander Roger Mortimer, who 
had struck the fatal blow. Mortimer duly 
sent it to his wife Maud as a present. Sadly, 
history does not record what she made of 
such a generous gift. 


25 August 1875 


Matthew Webb 
conquers the 
Channel 


After a gruelling journey of 
more than 21 hours, Webb 
becomes the first man to swim 
the English Channel 


oday, Captain Matthew Webb is 

best remembered as the man whose 
face appeared on millions of Bryant and 
May matchboxes. To the Victorians, 
however, he was one of the great 
celebrities of the age: the first man ever 
to swim the English Channel. 

A former steamship captain in his late 
twenties, Webb was obsessed with 
swimming the Channel, training at 
Lambeth Baths and in the heavily 
polluted river Thames. With one 
unsuccessful attempt 12 days earlier 
behind him, on 24 August 1875 he made 
his way to the end of Dover’s Admiralty 
Pier. There, having been rubbed all over 
in porpoise oil, he dived in, and with 
three boats bobbing alongside, began the 
long breaststroke swim to France. 

Although the French coast was only 18 
nautical miles away, Webb’s route lasted 
much longer. The strong current meant he 
effectively zigzagged across the Channel 
instead of heading directly across. At first, 
said one contemporary account, the water 
was “as smooth as glass”, but by 3am on 
the morning of the 25th an exhausted 
Webb had entered a patch of very rough 
sea. At one point he was even stung by a 
jellyfish, and had to be thrown a bottle of 
brandy to revive his spirits. 

By this stage he was heading for 
Sangatte, but more bad weather blew him 
off course. In the end, he waded — or more 
plausibly, staggered — ashore on the sands 
at Calais, having survived a journey of 21 
hours and 45 minutes. He was hailed as 
nothing less than a national hero. 
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Anniversaries 


14 August 1( 
In Scotland, Duncan I's 
rival kills him in battle 
and succeeds him as 
king. The new monarch's 
name is... Macbeth (right). 


he evening of 30 August 1918 found 

Lenin, as so often, making a speech. 
With Russia being torn apart by civil war, 
the Bolshevik leader was keen to raise 
morale among the urban workers who 
provided the bedrock of his support. That 
evening took him to the Hammer and 
Sickle engineering factory in suburban 
Moscow. At about 10pm, after a passion- 
ate address to hundreds of workers, he 
was escorted outside towards his car, 
pausing briefly to chat to some activists 
about the current food shortages. It was 
then that the shooting started. 


30 August 1: 


Lenin takes a bullet to the lung 


16 August 8 
To celebrate the completion of 
the first transatlantic telegraph 
cable, Queen Victoria sends 

a message of friendship to US 
president James Buchanan. 


Fanny Kaplan’s assassination attempt on the Bolshevik 
leader ends in her execution 


According to the official version of 
events, a woman called out to Lenin from 
the crowd before levelling her Browning 
revolver and firing three times. The first 
shot went through his coat and hit a 
bystander; the second hit his shoulder; the 
third punctured his lung. As horrified 
observers grabbed the unresisting 
assassin, Lenin’s guards heaved his 
unconscious body into the car and made 
for the Kremlin. 

Lenin survived, although he was badly 
wounded and his health arguably never 
recovered. But the real mystery concerns 


9 August 1969 

In the small hours of the 
morning, actor Sharon Tate 
and four friends are murdered 
in Beverly Hills by the 
so-called Manson Family. 


Fanny Kaplan (left, in black) shoots Lenin in this contemporary image by Alexander Gerasimov. The Bolshevik leader narrowly escaped death 


his assassin. Fanny Kaplan was a 
28-year-old member of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, previously allies of the 
Bolsheviks who had since been 
suppressed by them. In her confession, 
she supposedly said: “I had resolved to kill 
Lenin long ago. I consider him a traitor to 
the Revolution,” and insisted she had 
acted alone, a claim many historians find 
implausible, since she was virtually blind. 
In any case, Kaplan’s fate was sealed. 
On 3 September she was led into a garage 
and executed with a single bullet to the 
back of the head. A few hours later, the 
Soviet government issued a blood- 
curdling declaration, announcing that 
it was time to “crush the hydra of 
counterrevolution with massive terror”. 
The Red Terror had begun. 
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13 August 1704 
English troops 


are triumphant 
at Blenheim 


Victory in Bavaria upsets 
Europe’s balance of power 


ith its near-sacred reputation as 

Winston Churchill’s birthplace, 
Blenheim Palace is one of the most 
famous country houses in Britain, far 
more so than the Bavarian village of 
Blindheim, from which it takes its name. 
But it was at Blindheim, on 13 August 
1704, that the Duke of Marlborough 
secured one of the most famous victories 
in English history. 

Two years into the War of the Spanish 
Succession —a series of conflicts fought 
over the disputed succession to the 
Spanish throne following the death of 
the childless Charles II — France 
remained the greatest military power 
in Europe. If Louis XIV could seize 
Vienna and knock Austria out of the 
war, then French victory would be 
almost certain. So in just five weeks, 
Marlborough had led his men from the 
Low Countries to join their imperial 
allies on the Danube. 


The Duke of Marlborough’s 
victory at Blenheim had far- 


The Duke of Marlborough is shown on his 


white horse in this, one of the so-called Victory °. ! 


Tapestries he later commissioned to commem-*~? 
orate his successes at Blenheim, Ramillies, 


Oudeénarde and Malplaquet \' ey 


With about 52,000 men, he was 
slightly outnumbered by his French 
adversary, Marshal Tallard. “I know the 
danger,” he told officers on the night of 
12 August, “yet a battle is absolutely 
necessary, and I rely on the bravery and 
discipline of the troops, which will make 
amends for our disadvantages.” 

When battle was joined the next 
morning, it was a close-run thing. Amid 
the musket and artillery fire, the 
bloodshed was terrible, with at least 
30,000 men killed or wounded. Only as 


evening drew in did the French troops 
crack, as enemy fire poured into them. 
They “died to a man where they stood”, 
a French officer said later, “stationed 
right out in the open plain — supported 
by nobody”. 

As night fell, Marlborough was still 
on his horse. On the back ofa tavern bill 
he scribbled a note to his wife, Sarah: 

“T have no time to say more but to beg 
you will give my duty to the Queen 
[Anne], and let her know her army has 
hada glorious victory.” 


COMMENT / Professor Saul David 
“The most feared soldier on the battlefield was no longer French, but English” 


since the success of the Swedish king 
Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen in 1632, 


equal in number and composed of old 
and disciplined troops.” 


reaching consequences for the European 
balance of power. It saved Vienna and 
enabled England and its Dutch and 
Austrian allies to take Ulm, Ingolstadt 
and the rest of Bavaria, thus binding 
many wavering German princes to the 
imperial cause. 

It also established Marlborough’s 
reputation as the finest general in Europe: 
he would enjoy many more victories, but 
none was as significant as Blenheim. 

At the time, no such decisive victory 
had been won in Europe by any general 
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during the Thirty Years’ War. 

The battle of Blenheim was the first 
major defeat to be suffered by the armies 
of the French king Louis XIV who, for the 
previous 40 years, had swept all before 
them. It was a low point from which the 
French would never fully recover. In the 
aftermath of the battle, 
the prestige of their army was in tatters. 

The reverse was true of the English 
army. “Certainly,” wrote one general 
who fought in the battle, “such a victory 
was never gained before over an army 


From 1704, as a direct result of 
Blenheim, the most feared soldier on 
the battlefield was no longer a 
Frenchman, but an Englishman. 99 
Saul David is professor 


of military history at the 
University of Buckingham. 
His books include All The 
King’s Men: The British 
Redcoat in the Era of 
Sword and Musket 
(Penguin, 2018) 
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UNDER SURVEILLANCE? 


New research by Dr Jennifer sites during the Second World 
Luff at Durham University has War. Thousands of workers 
revealed evidence of a wide- were affected. The women 
spread policy of surveillance pictured here in 1943 - at the 
and action against suspected Royal Ordnance Factory in 
communist workers in govern- Fazakerley near Liverpool - 
ment dockyards, ordnance could have been among those 
factories, and other industrial being secretly monitored. 
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New poll to mark England’s 
place in history 


A recent poll by YouGov has revealed that many people 
attribute defining moments in English history to other 
countries. In light of this, Historic England is calling on the 
public to help create a list of IOO locations that best reflect 
the nation’s historical impact on the world 


The amount needed to prevent % 
Notre-Dame cathedral from collapsing, Na 
according to conservationists 


Fv pioneering bungee jumps to 
advances in nuclear physics, it seems 
that many people don’t know where 
some of the most significant events in 
English history took place. In a recent 
multiple-choice poll, nine out of ten of 
those asked didn’t know that the atom 
was first split in Manchester. Meanwhile, 
four out of five were unaware that 
trainers were first produced in Bolton, 
with 42 per cent opting for Detroit. 

In light of the poll, Historic England 
has asked the public to nominate the 
sites in England that they feel have 
shaped the nation — from the house in 
Stratford where Shakespeare was born, 
to the apple tree in Lincolnshire which 
was said to have inspired Isaac Newton. 
The survey is split into 10 categories, 
with results for each to be announced 
over the next 12 months as part of the 
‘Irreplaceable: A History of England in 
100 Places’ campaign. 

A panel of judges that includes Mary 
Beard, George Clarke, Tristram Hunt, 
Professor Robert Winston and Baroness 
Tanni Grey-Thompson will choose these 
100 places from the public’s nominations. 

Historic England chief executive 
Duncan Wilson said: “Across England 
there are sites that have witnessed key 
moments in England’s story. But this 
survey shows that many of us don’t 
know the significance of these places — 
or they assume the events they represent 
happened elsewhere. With the public’s 
help, our new campaign will share the 


The YouGov 
survey asked... 


1) WHEREIS WIDELY 
CONSIDERED TOBE THE 
‘BIRTHPLACE OF FEMINISM’? 
Mary Wollstonecraft, who published her 
radical text A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman in 1792, attended the non- 
conformist Newington Green Unitarian 
Church (below) in north London. Sermons 
here preached rights for women. 

20 per cent answered correctly 


2] WHERE WAS IRON FRAMING 
TECHNOLOGY (SELF-SUPPORTING, 
FIRE-PROOF INNER STEEL WORK) 
FIRST USED IN A BUILDING? 
Ditherington Flax Mill in Shrewsbury was 
the first building to use iron framing 
technology when it was built in 1797. 

7 per cent answered correctly 


3) WHERE WERE THEFIRST PAIR 
OF TRAINERS PRODUCED? 
In 1895, aged 14, Joe Foster of 
Bolton designed some of the 
earliest spiked running 

shoes. He went on to launch 


4 |] WHERE WAS THEFIRST 

VACCINE DEVELOPED? 

Edward Jenner carried out the first vaccine, 
for smallpox, in his home town of Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, in 1796. 

42 per cent answered correctly 


5 | WHERE WAS THE 
PENCILINVENTED? 

Graphite (black lead) was discovered in 
Borrowdale, Cumbria in the 16th century, 
and in 1832 the first pencil factory opened in 
nearby Keswick. 

27 per cent answered correctly 


6] WHERE WAS THE ATOM SPLIT? 

In 1917, at Manchester University, Ernest 
Rutherford split the atom in the first ever 
artificially induced nuclear reaction. 

12 per cent answered correctly 


—~ 
¥ 


7} WHERE DID THE 

WORLD’S FIRST BUNGEE 
JUMP HAPPEN? 

On 1 April 1979, David 

Kirke (left) jumped off 
Bristol’s Clifton 
suspension bridge 
for the world’s first 


-_ 
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Operation 


Invincible gets 


under way 


A new project will excavate an 
18th-century French warship 
from the Solent 


ournemouth University, the 

Maritime Archaeology Sea Trust 
(MAST) and the Museum of the Royal 
Navy have joined forces to excavate the 
historic French warship Invincible. The 
ship was captured by the British in 1747 
and continued to be used in the Royal 
Navy until 1758, when it sank in the 
Solent after hitting a sandbank. The 
vessel lay there until 1979 when it was 
rediscovered by a fisherman. 

The project has been awarded £2m by 
the government’s LIBOR fund but an 
additional £1m is now needed to 
complete the work. 

“This is one of the most important 
Royal Naval wrecks of the 18th century,” 
says Dave Parham, associate professor in 
maritime archaeology at Bournemouth 
University. “While we know a lot about 
the ship’s history, we don’t know much 
about its structure or how it was 


provisioned. There is very little surviving 


material from Royal Naval ships of the 
17th and 18th centuries, so this is going 
to be an incredibly exciting excavation.” 


An 18th-century drawing of 
Invincible by a crew member 
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The paw print left on a drying tile bya 


HISTORY NEWS ROUND-UP 


A selection of stories that have hit the history headlines 


Historic painting hidden 

under penguin poo 

A 118-year-old painting by south pole 

explorer Dr Edward Wilson has been 
| discovered hidden beneath layers of 
penguin poo on the floor of a historic 
Antarctic hut at Cape Adare. The 
watercolour, which depicts a bird, is 
one of anumber of artefacts taken 
from this and other nearby huts and is 
now undergoing restoration work by 
the Antarctic Heritage Trust. Wilson 
died alongside Captain Robert Scott on 
his doomed mission to the pole in 1912. 


The watercolour of a small 
bird, painted by the doomed 
explorer Edward Wilson 


Stolen brain of St John 
Bosco found in kettle 


Fragments of the brain of 19th-century 
Catholic priest St John Bosco, who 
founded the Salesian religious order 
which helped disadvantaged men 
reform their lives, have been found 
hidden inside a copper kettle. Bosco’s 
brain was stolen from the basilica of 
Castelnuova near Turin in early June, 
but fingerprints left behind the altar, ‘ 
where the relic was kept, eventually . 
led the police to the location where it 
was discovered. 


The reliquary of St John Bosco, 
containing fragments of the saint’s brain 


Cat paw print found on 


ancient Roman tile 

A paw print made by a Roman cat 
2,000 years ago has been uncovered at 
an archaeological dig in Lincolnshire. 
The print is believed to have been made 
while the tile was drying — imprints of a 
dog’s paw and a deer’s hoof have also 
been found at the site. Experts believe 
that the artefact, and the wealth of other 
tiles unearthed, indicate that a complex 
of buildings dating to c100 AD may once 
have existed at the site. 


roaming Roman cat 


5,300-year-old murder 
case reopened 


Munich Police Department has been 
called in to help solve the mystery of 
who killed Oetzi the Iceman, the 
natural mummy found preserved in ice 
in aremote area of the Oetztaler Alps 
in northern Italy in 1991. Oetzi, who 
was killed by an arrow to his back, fired 
from 30 metres away, also had defence 
wounds on his hand from a fight one or 


two days before his death. The police 
believe Oetzi’s killing may have beena 
continuation of this fight. 


Oetzi the Iceman may 
have been the victim 


of a revenge attack 
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The historians View... 


How should we 
care for people with 
mental illness? 


With an estimated one in four people in the UK experiencing 

a mental health problem each year - and exams and social media 
ramping up the pressure on young people - two historians offer 
their verdicts on attempts to improve the nation’s state of mind 
over the past 200 years 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Britain's imperial 
pre-eminence 
required the projection 
of ‘power and ‘control 
- qualities that dont fit 
well with a notion of 
male nervous instability 
ALISON HAGGETT 


or too long our attempts to ameliorate 

mental ill health have been constrained 
by the assumption that one sex is biologi- 
cally more vulnerable to depression and 
anxiety than the other. Statistically, women 
appear to suffer more, featuring more 
regularly in figures for consultations, 
diagnoses and prescriptions for psychotropic 
medication. This has been consistently the 
case since data emerged in the 1950s, with 
current figures suggesting that women are 
around twice as likely to suffer from mood 
disorders than men. 

But statistics tell only part of the story. 
We know that three-quarters of suicides are 
male, and this gender gap is not new. Data 
from the beginning of the 20th century 
indicates that the male rate of suicide has 
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always been significantly higher than 
that for women. 

Homelessness, alcohol abuse and drug 
addiction are also more common in men, 
indicating that ‘distress’ in men might 
surface in ways less well understood. 

Recognising and reporting signs of 
emotional distress present particular 
challenges to masculinity. The long-held 
association between women, psychological 
disorder and ‘weakness’ has been particu- 
larly problematic for men who are often 
reluctant to admit to vulnerability. 

Meanwhile, the enduring cultural 
association of femininity with irrationality 
stems from ancient Hippocratic medicine, 
which held that if an adult woman was not 
sexually active, her uterus would rise within 
the body cavity seeking ‘gratification’, 
causing bizarre symptoms understood as 
‘hysteria’. This theory was surprisingly 
resilient, despite developments in anatomi- 
cal knowledge. It was not until the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries that men occupied a 
more prominent position in the story. 

However, the Victorian period, bolstered 
by the evolutionary theories of Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer, witnessed new 
constructions of male and female. Women 
became viewed as biologically inferior, 
dominated by their reproductive systems 
and prone to irrationality. Men, in contrast, 
were considered rational ‘restrained’ beings. 

By the mid-19th century, Britain was the 


world’s leading industrial nation. This 
required projection of ‘power’ and ‘control’ 
— qualities that don’t fit well with a notion of 
male nervous instability. Industrialisation 
itself promoted the division of labour by sex. 
Heavy factory work, mining and construc- 
tion became distinctively ‘male’ environ- 
ments, while women became ‘angels in the 
house’. The 19th century also saw the 
emergence of the study of human sexuality, 
pathologising homosexuality and fuelling 
anxieties about male effeminacy and 
emotional expression. And it was the 
Victorian period that gave us the image of 
the ‘stiff upper lip’, providing the precursor 
to current ideas about western masculinity. 

Rather than obsessing about men and 
women’s biological predispositions, we 
should explore what it is about being a man 
or a woman in our culture that makes us 
respond differently to stress. And we must 
recognise that social problems such as poor 
housing, poverty, divorce and unemploy- 
ment are the cause of mental ill health 
among both sexes. There must be more focus 
and financial commitment towards 
preventing mental illness and sustaining the 
broader determinants of 
good mental health. 


Dr Alison Haggett is 
a senior research fellow 
at the University of Exeter 
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ental health care has always struggled 

for sustained political and public 
attention. However, one moment when it did 
enter the national conversation was when 
Enoch Powell delivered his famous “Water 
Tower’ speech in 1961. Standing before the 
National Association for Mental Health, 
the health secretary promised “nothing less 
than the elimination of by far the greater 
part of this country’s mental hospitals as 
they exist today”. 

Powell delivered his speech at a time when 
there was a concerted effort by policymakers 
to address the stigma of mental illness. 

A sense of optimism — buttressed by a 
rhetorical commitment to care in the 
community — pervaded efforts to improve 
services and alter public attitudes. Health 
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A nurse darns socks in a psychiatric 
hospital, 1956. Soon, with policymak- 
ers increasingly seeking to offer care 

in the community, the number of 
people in asylums would start to fall 


care experts were becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of community and 
family support in coping with mental 

ill health. Plus, they were beginning to invest 
more faith in a new generation of drugs that 
helped people deal with difficult symptoms 
more effectively. 

Powell’s intervention also reflected the 
growing belief that treating people in 
isolated and intimidating buildings was 
actually bad for mental health. The number 
of people in asylums fell consistently from 
the mid-1950s onwards. 

But, as was the case with so many aspects 
of mental health care in the 20th century, 
the move towards care in the community 
was seriously hampered by a lack of 
investment. The Mental Health Act 1959 had 
removed all restrictions on treating mental 
illness in general hospitals, but provided no 
extra funding for care in the community. 
So when the asylums started closing in the 
1970s and 1980s, there was little extra 
support for people adjusting to life outside. 

Then everything changed. While the aim 
had once been to promote integration, from 
the 1980s onwards successive governments 
have largely focused upon the circumstances 
in which people diagnosed with mental 
illnesses can be compulsorily detained. 

Following pressure from civil rights 
campaigners and mental health charities 
such as Mind, the Mental Health Act 1983 
established special tribunals for people to 


Bedding lies next to a lift in central Milton 
Keynes, February 2017. Homelessness, 
alcohol addiction and drug abuse are more 
prevalent among men than women 


appeal against compulsory treatment and 
detention. The Mental Health Act 2007 also 
addressed compulsory treatment, encourag- 
ing a move away from stigma-reducing 
integration. 

The late 1990s and early 2000s saw 
the creation of single-speciality mental 
health trusts — once more sharpening 
the distinction between mental and 
general health care. This shift back and forth 
from integration to separation has — like lack 
of funds — been a feature of mental health- 
care provision over the past decades. 

In general, the emphasis on compulsory 
treatment has gone hand in hand with the 
rise of the idea of ‘risk’ in policy terms — as- 
sessing the likelihood of psychiatric patients 
coming to harm, or harming others. As a 
result, the issue of mental health stigma has 
been increasingly squeezed out of legislation 
and official policy. 


Dr Chris Millard is a lecturer 
in the history of medicine and 
medical humanities at the 
University of Sheffield 


> Mental Health Policy in Britain: 
A Critical Introduction by Anne Rogers 
and David Pilgrim (Palgrave, 2001) 


Vv 
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OLD NEWS 
A Bullin a china shop 


Glasgow Gazette 
25 October 1851 


he phrase, ‘a bull in a china 

shop’, meaning a clumsy or 
careless person, has long been in use 
in the English language. But for the 
Victorians, it often took on quite 
a literal meaning. In the early 19th 
century, the papers are full of reports 
of bulls, on their way to or from market, 
somehow wandering into the local 
china shop — much to the consternation 
of the owner, and the hilarity of 
anyone watching. 

However, in 1851, the Glasgow Gazette 
reported a slightly unusual take on the 
story. Richard Bull, a local Bill Sikes-like 
character, complete with his own Oliver 
Twist in tow, was charged with having 
made a “smash” in the shop ofa 
disreputable china and ornament dealer, 
in Plumb Street. It appeared that the 
defendants went into the shop and 
almost completely ransacked it in the 
hope of selling the goods for profit. But 
when the police produced the stolen 
articles, the court was reduced to fits of 
laughter as the ornaments were so 
awful. The owner had had to write 
“This a lion” on one ornament, so there 
could be no mistaking which animal it 
was attempting to depict. 


News story sourced from britishnewspaper- 
archive.co.uk and rediscovered by Fern 
Riddell. Fern regularly appears on 

BBC Radio 3’s Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
UFOs 


A 20th-century illustration shows flying saucers hurtling through space 


On the discovery of 10 planets that could support life, 
Julian Humphrys dishes up a history of flying saucers 


Why are they called UFOs? 

The term UFO (short for Unidentified 
Flying Object) was coined by Captain 
Edward Ruppelt of the US Air Force. 
Ruppelt was director of ‘Project Blue 
Book’, the third of a series of 
American investigations into the 
phenomenon of ‘Flying Saucers’, as 
they were known after the Second 
World War. Many people see ‘UFO’ 
as synonymous with ‘alien space 
ship’ but, for the world’s air forces, it 
simply means something in the sky 
that’s seen but not recognised. 


When were UFOs first reported? 
Earlier than you might think. The turn 
of the 20th century saw a wave of 
‘phantom airship’ sightings in 
America and Britain. The public 
perception was that these were 
enemy craft carrying out reconnais- 
sance missions. 

Towards the end of the Second 
World War, a number of Allied pilots 
reported seeing ‘Foo fighters’, 
unexplained fast-moving, round, 
glowing objects, which appeared to 
shadow their planes. Some thought 
these might be some form of secret 
weapon employed by the enemy. 

Then, in mid-1947, a United States 
Air Force balloon crashed at a ranch 
near Roswell in New Mexico — an 


event that some ascribed to alien 
activity and which has inspired a 
rash of conspiracy theories and UFO 
sightings across the world. 


How did the British authorities 
respond to such reports? 

They looked into them. The wave of 
postwar UFO sightings led Sir Henry 
Tizard, the chief MoD scientific 
adviser at the time, to recommend 
that these shouldn’t be dismissed 
without being properly investigated. 
A committee was therefore set up 
with the splendid name of the Flying 
Saucer Working Party. In 1951 it 
concluded that such sightings could 
be explained as misidentifications, 
delusions or hoaxes, but the MoD 
decided all UFO reports should be 
investigated, and did so until 2009. 


Why? Did the MoD really think 
there might be little green men 
out there? 

Not really. The theory was that some 
UFOs might have been Soviet spy 
planes or bombers probing the 
effectiveness of our radar systems, 
aircraft and pilots. So, although the 
media liked to portray them as 
looking out for alien intruders, the 
MoD was actually thinking about 
Russians, not Martians. Hi 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on... the ownership of history 


“Wictors and rulers control the 
narrative, but it belongs to all of us” 


What kind of history are we to teach? 

Thirty years ago I filmed the historian 

EP Thompson at the Glastonbury Festival. 

In his celebrated book The Making of the 
English Working Class Thompson sought to rescue “the 
poor weavers, Luddites and obsolete framework knitters 
from the enormous condescension of posterity”. The 
book made a big impact on my student generation — such 
an impact that the 1980s Conservative government 
revised the curriculum to counter the influence of that 
kind of social history. An advisory paper by historian 
Lord Hugh Thomas even had a preface by the prime 
minister herself saying kings and queens should be back 
at the core of the nation’s story. But in front of a huge 
crowd at the Pyramid Stage, Thompson gave his idea of 
a different narrative: “We have not just been a nation of 
capitalists and money makers,” he said, “but a nation of 
inventors, poets, artists and painters, an alternative 
nation, and that is the nation I see before me now.” 

Today the cycle has come round again in politics and 
in history too — for they are always connected, after all. 
A campaign to ‘decolonise academia’ has been sweeping 
through British universities; in particular the Rhodes 
Statue Must Go campaign in Oxford, and the wider 
Why is My Curriculum White? at UCL. 

I find this all very exciting. The University of Leeds 
now offers a module on black history; Birmingham City 
University has Europe’s first undergraduate degree in 
black studies; and even Oxford will now offer an exam 
paper on ‘non British and non-European history’. Finally 
we are moving into the 21st century — and about time 
too, given the pivotal role of Africa and the Caribbean in 
British history and the importance of us all knowing 
about Indian and Chinese history in today’s world. 

Such shifts of perception change us all in time. When 
I was an undergraduate in the late 1960s in Oxford — still 
then with an essentially Victorian curriculum — a new 
paper was introduced looking at the transformation of 
Late Antiquity and the rise of Islam, tutored by an 


Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
has presented 
numerous BBC 
series including 
The Story of India 
and The Story 

of China 
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inspirational young Peter Brown. It was a small begin- 
ning — there were five of us the first year — but it changed 
my way of seeing history, questioning the periodisation 
which had dominated western teaching for so long. 
Stand in the shoes ofa Syrian in Damascus in the early 
seventh century, with Byzantines and Arabs, Persians 
and Jews, sensing the bubbling forces that will give birth 
to the new religion of Islam, and you will never look at 
history in the same way again. 

Hopefully current debates about teaching history may 
lead to changes even more significant. Non-white history 
is badly underrepresented in the UK, given its role in the 
shared past of us all. There are shamefully too few BAME 
(black, Asian, and minority ethnic) historians of the 
stature of David Olusoga or Hakim Adi, Shruti Kapila or 
Joya Chatterji prominent in our universities and public 
discourse (though there is much fantastic work being 
done out of the limelight). Why? The challenge again (as 
Thompson said at Glastonbury) is that history is usually 
created by the victors and rulers; they control the 
narrative, but it belongs to all of us — it is about every 
part of society that has brought us to this moment. 

History may be servitude, history may be freedom, as 
TS Eliot said in Little Gidding (one of the greatest poems 
about what the past means to us). But it must be 
grounded in good scholarship, in honesty, empathy and 
openness to countervailing views. Sometimes it is at its 
most exciting when it represents a kind of insurgency. 

It is not just the non-white, or the working class, or any 
other so-called minority that wants and needs a diverse 
curriculum: we all want it, and we all need it, for history 
is not history unless it is about all of us, and speaks to us 
all. It is everybody’s right, and we will all be enriched by 
understanding more of the huge range of its possibilities. 
We should not accept a dominant narrative prescribed 
by a small minority of people who tell us what history is 
good for us. History gives value and meaning to the 
present, and a realistic sense of a shared past is part of 
what makes a nation. 
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LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


Caesar was only 
following convention 
in giving his daughter 

the family name 


More than one miracle 

I enjoyed the piece on the Dunkirk 
evacuation (July), but it should be pointed 
out that this was only one of many 
evacuations from mainland Europe. 

After the completion of Operation 
Dynamo (Dunkirk), the order went out to 
evacuate the remaining elements of the 
BEF who were located south of the 
Somme and any friendly forces, including 
French, Polish, Belgium, Czech etc. This 
operation was called Aerial and took place 
from ports along the French west coast, 
including Brest, Saint Nazaire and the 
Gironde estuary. 

My Polish father had arrived 
in France on 1 May 1940, having 
previously been interned in Hungary. 

On 30 May he was, in his words, given a 
French First World War uniform and 
rifle and sent forward 
to join Polish forces 
tasked with helping 
defend Paris. 

After the French 
capitulation, the 
Polish forces were 
told to make their 
own way to the coast 
to hopefully be picked 
up. He, together with 
22 colleagues, set off 
via Dijon and Clemont 
Ferrand, eventually 
arriving at the Gironde 


Our July feature examined 
the evacuation of 338,000 Allied 
troops from northern France 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


-LETTERS 


No blame for Caesar name 


Nick Knowles thought Julius Caesar 
deserved criticism for calling his 
daughter Julia, to make it obvious that he 
had wanted a son (My History Hero, 
July). But that was not the reason for her 
name. Caesar was only following the 
standard practice in Roman families of 
giving a daughter the female form of the 
family name. Hence the two daughters of 
Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony to us) 
were both named Antonia, although to 
avoid confusion they were known as 
Antonia Maior and Minor! 

There are more serious charges to be 
levelled against Caesar. The Gauls paid 
a heavy price for his conquest of them. 


estuary on 21-22 June. There he was 
picked up and set sail for Liverpool on 
board the MV Royal Scotsman, one of 
many merchant ships requisitioned to 
assist in the evacuation. 

The following is an extract froma 
description of Operation Aerial: “Be- 
tween them, Operations Cycle and Aerial 
managed to rescue 191,870 fighting men 
from the ports of north-west and western 
France (144,171 British, 18,246 French, 
24,352 Polish, 4,938 Czechs and 163 
Belgians). Although much equipment was 
lost, 310 artillery guns, 2,292 vehicles, 
1,800 tons of stores and a small number of 
tanks were also rescued.” 

Dunkirk was one of those defeats that 
we Brits magically turn into victory, but 
Aerial is one of those forgotten operations 
that are equally inspiring. 

Mark Nedza, 
Loughborough 


German efficiency 
The reference in the 
interesting article on 
Dunkirk to “a 
fighting retreat... 
under constant air 
attack” reminded me 
of one of the few 
comments made by 
my eldest brother after his 
return to England. Asa 
gunner in the Royal 


Plutarch estimates that in the course 
of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, a million 
Gauls were killed and a further 
million were enslaved. 

Fiona Gow, Banbury 


@ We reward the Letter 
of the Month writer with 
our ‘History Choice’ 
book of the month. This 
issue, it’s Koh-i-Noor: 
The History of the 
World’s Most Infamous 
Diamond by William 
Dalrymple and Anita Anand. 
Read the review on page 71 


Artillery, he said that they were greatly 
helped by the renowned regimentation 
of the Germans. With their air attacks 
apparently occurring at such regular 
intervals, it was possible for our troops to 
anticipate them and take cover in good 
time while safely maintaining their 
retreat between attacks. 

Ian Simpson, Newcastle upon Tyne 


King Henry IX 

I write regarding the review of The Prince 
Who Would Be King (Books, May). The 
reviewer may think there was never a 
King Henry IX, but some English — and 
alot more Scots — thought there was both 
a King Henry IX of England and a Henry 
I of Scotland: both the same man, Henry 
Benedict Stuart, Cardinal York. 

E Brian Graham, Texas 


Clash in the countryside 

While I enjoyed your article on the 
Pentrich Uprising (The Workers’ 
Revolution, June), I would challenge the 
statement in the editor’s letter that this 
was the last armed insurrection to take 
place in England. 

On 31 May 1838, the battle of Bossen- 
den Wood took place in rural Kent. The 
rising was centred around the villages of 
Dunkirk, Hernhill and Boughton under 
Blean and ended in a pitched battle 
between villagers and the militia in the 
woods around Blean. While on a much 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook 


NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM 


smaller scale than the Pentrich rebellion, 
there are many similarities between the 
two events, especially in the causes and 
in the expectations of large numbers 
joining. Incidentally, there was a 
Goodwin involved in this battle too. 
This time it was James Goodwin, one 
of my ancestors and the keeper ofa local 
beer shop. But here he was on the side 
of the rioters. 

The event made headlines in 
The Times for several days afterwards, 
with both the Whigs and the Tories 
exploiting different aspects of the event 
for political gain. The Central Society of 
Education commissioned barrister 
Frederick Liardet to visit the area and 
investigate the causes. His conclusion 
was that it was entirely owing to a lack of 
proper religious education and to the 
absence of any resident “superiors” in the 
area. I do not personally share this view 
and will be presenting a talk on the 
subject on Wednesday 6 September in 
Faversham, Kent. 

The events are also well documented 
in Barry Reay’s excellent book, The Last 
Rising of the Agricultural Labourers. 


Wendy Mevelels Hawick WRITE TO US Red Rose of Normandy.!'m really 
We welcome yout letters, while looking forward to seeing Dunkirk 
Venerable vessels reserving the right to edit them. and the Peter Jackson/Stephen Fry 


Your Explorer piece (June) states that 
HMS Trincomalee is the oldest warship 
afloat. While she is certainly the oldest 
British warship still afloat, the ‘oldest 
anywhere’ is at best a temporary status, 
applicable only while USS Constitution, 
some 20 years older, is docked for 
recoppering and other maintenance. 
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The self-styled Sir William Courtenay (bearded, right), real name John Tom, led rural 
labourers in a brief clash with troops in the battle of Bossenden Wood, 1838 


Constitution is normally described as the 
oldest commissioned warship still afloat, 
and the second oldest commissioned 
warship anywhere, only HMS Victory 
being older. 

JT McDaniel, Dublin 


Plaudits for Worsley 

Iam really looking forward to reading 
Lucy Worsley’s biography of Jane Austen 
after the excellent article in this month’s 
edition (Books interview, June). P've always 
been a fan of Lucy’s since she was first on 
TV. You can tell that she has researched 
her subject in depth and cast a critical and 
analytical eye over the ultimate heroine. 
If she concludes Austen is a feminist then 
I certainly won't disagree. 

Jennifer Shelden, Leicester 


Correction 

@ In The Historians’ View (June), 

we described Dean Acheson as 
American secretary of state in 1962. 
As reader Banks Peacock has pointed 
out, Acheson in fact held that position 
from 1949 until 1953. 


We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 


Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Dunkirkis one of this 


Christopher Nolan’s 


summer’s blockbusters. 
What’s your favourite 
Second World War film 
and why? 


Andrew McDonald So many great 
films, including the likes of Das Boot, 
The Longest Day, The Battle of Britain 
and Inglourious Basterds. However, 
one that is above them allis 

The Dam Busters 


@TinaReher Casablanca, because it 
gives insights into political and public 
opinions of the era 


@OthellosIsland There is only one 
Second World War film worth 
watching: A Matter of Life and Death 
(1946). Everything else isa bit dull 


@Tosha_losha The Pianist, Saving 
Private Ryan, Life Is Beautiful. It’s hard 
to choose just one 


@jafarcakes Too Late the Hero 
- terrifying jungle warfare 


@snowboard74 The Great Escape 

- thought it was great when I was 
young, then found out about the real 
great escape and am even more 
impressed by those brave men 


@johnedavid In Which We Serve, 
based on the true story of HMS Kelly. 
My grandad survived its sinking in ‘41. 
Noél Coward starred, wrote and 
directed 


@MrkrisViking It’s a tie between 
The Longest Day and Tora! Tora! Tora! 
Good movies in themselves, fairly 
close to events and good acting 


Russ Charnsongkram Saving Private 
Ryan for me. And lalways remember 
A Bridge Too Far as A Movie Too Long 


John Noone I'd recommend Hacksaw 
Ridge. Also love Where Eagles Dare 


Marty Corey The best is the Polish 
Kanal. The very worst is the execrable 


Dam Busters 


@anglophilelibr Hope and Glory 
-homefront WWIlinterests me more 
than battlefield films 


Christopher Viney Defiance - it 
brought a little known but incredible 
story [about the Bielski partisans] into 
the public eye 
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1917 offensive saw Allied forces inflict 
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A soldier looks out of a captured 
German pill-box on 27 September 1917 
during the battle of Polygon Wood, one 

of a string of British victories in the 
Passchendaele campaign 
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or 100 years, the third 
battle of Ypres — more 
commonly known as 
Passchendaele — has 
symbolised the horror, 
slaughter and futility of 
the First World War. No 
other battle, not even the 
Somme or Verdun, has 
acquired such a horrific reputation. The battle 
was, so it was said, fought knee-deep in mud 
and water, with British and Commonwealth 
troops being sacrificed by stubborn com- 
manders for useless gains. The historian 
AJP Taylor memorably called it “the blindest 
slaughter ofa blind war”, and subsequent 
generations of historians have done little to 
challenge this depressing narrative. 

There is, however, much more to the third 
battle of Ypres than is popularly assumed. In 
this centenary year it is absolutely vital to look 
again at the battle and consider it afresh. 
When writing a new history of Passchendaele, 
I was struck by just how much of the fighting 
did not conform to the popular image of the 
battle — the mud and folly — and how effective 
the British Army had become by 1917. In 
particular, it is illuminating to focus on the 
forgotten middle phase of the fighting — be- 
tween 20 September and 4 October — which 
reveals another, much more compelling, 
story. Not only did these battles bring the 
German army to the brink of defeat, they also 
illustrated how the campaign should have 
been fought since the beginning of the attack. 
Together they offer a different side to the 
battle: an unknown battle of Passchendaele. 


Paralysis by mutiny 

The battle emerged after the spring of 1917 
when the British and French armies on the 
western front were facing a particularly bleak 
time. The French spring offensive — the 
so-called Nivelle Offensive — had failed 
spectacularly, and during April and May 
serious outbreaks of indiscipline and mutiny 
paralysed the French army. With French 
troops demanding better conditions and pay, 
more leave and an end to mindless offensives, 
it fell to the British Expeditionary Force, 
under Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, to take 
the initiative. Haig believed that British forces 
should be concentrated in the north, in 
Flanders, for an ambitious drive towards the 
railway junction at Roulers, while breaking 
out along the coastal sector and securing the 
German U-boat bases at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, which were an increasing menace 
to shipping across the Channel. 

Despite serious reservations in London 
about the scope of what Haig was proposing, 
the offensive began on 31 July with a mass 
assault by the British Fifth Army commanded 


Iwas struck by just 
how much of the 
fighting did not 


conform to the 
popular image of 

the battle - the 
mud and the folly 


by General Sir Hubert Gough. The initial 
attack achieved some success, with British 
forces advancing about 3,000 yards along 
most of the front, although failing to gain the 
important high ground on the Gheluvelt 
Plateau (on Gough’s right), which overlooked 
the town of Ypres. 

There had also been heavy fighting 
throughout the afternoon as the advanced 
British positions came under heavy counter- 
attack from German reserves — so-called 
Eingreif divisions — which pushed the British 
back. This was the essence of German 
defensive tactics in 1917: the front trenches 
were evacuated while the bulk of her man- 
power would be deployed deeper into their 
defensive positions (where they would be less 
vulnerable to British guns), while relying on 


Abloody slog 

Stretcher-bearers carry a casualty 
through the mud during the third 
battle of Ypres. Rain blighted the 
Allies’ early attacks but their fortunes 
- and the weather - would change 


counterattacking units to restore their 
position. This was exactly what had happened 
on 31 July. 

Far from being the beginning of a war- 
winning offensive, the battle now ground to a 
halt. British casualties had been heavy (more 
than 31,000) and the arrival of unseasonal 
and unusually persistent rainfall, which swept 
in during the afternoon and continued for 
days, prevented any further exploitation. 
“Frightful weather. The worst experienced 
this year. Put a stop to everything except gun 
fire,” remembered a junior British officer, 

AH Roberts. 

It was not until 16 August that Gough could 
restart major operations, but it was a hopeless 
exercise. The battlefield was sodden, prevent- 
ing supplies from moving up and exhausting 
the infantry, which now made their way up to 
the front along perilous duckboards that had 
been laid over the moonscape of mud. The 
battle of Langemarck, which took place on 
that day, was a bitter disappointment. 
Progress was extremely costly — another 
15,000 casualties — and only limited gains 
were made, and none whatsoever on the 
crucial high ground. 

The failure at Langemarck did not dent 
Gough’s determination to move forward, and 
he authorised small-scale attacks throughout 
the month, with his men clawing their way 
forward — fighting through nests of enemy 
pillboxes and concrete strongpoints, while 
struggling to drag enough guns and 
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ammunition forward over the wet ground. It 
was this part of the battle that seemed to 
epitomise the failings in the British Army at 
this point in the war: battalions pressing 
forward without sufficient preparation and 
often without flanking support; commanders 
gambling with men’s lives in the hope that 
something would turn up. As the war 
correspondent Philip Gibbs noted 
scornfully, the view after Langemarck was 
that the men were “victims of atrocious 
staff-work” and that Gough’s Fifth Army had 
“an air of inefficiency” about it that was 
extremely costly. 


Plumer prevails 

It was evident that something else was 
required. Haig’s plans for a mass breakout in 
Flanders had never been popular in 
Whitehall, and the lack of progress brought 
the spotlight back onto his army where 
questions would inevitably be raised about 
what was going on. In late August, Haig was 
forced to relent. He asked General Sir Herbert 
Plumer, commander of the British Second 
Army, to take over responsibility for a 
renewed push on the Gheluvelt Plateau. But 
unlike Gough, who had tried to drive as deep 
as possible into the German line, Plumer was 
a much more cautious, careful general. He 
was one of the leading advocates of so-called 
‘bite and hold’ attacks: limited advances into 
the German line (perhaps no more than 1,500 
yards) based upon overwhelming firepower 
and exhaustive preparation. He requested as 
many guns as possible and three weeks to 
prepare, which Haig granted him. His attack 
would go in on 20 September 1917. 

What followed was the most decisive phase 
of the third battle of Ypres and showed how 
the campaign should have been fought since 
31 July. The battle of the Menin Road (as it 
would subsequently be known) was a world 
away from the muddy slaughter of July and 
August. Benefiting from a spell of warm 
weather that allowed the ground to dry up, 
Plumer’s attack was spearheaded by two 
Australian divisions which smashed into the 
German line and advanced on schedule. With 
an intensity of firepower almost double that 
achieved on 31 July, Plumer’s men crept 
forward into a wasteland of smoke and fire 
and met a demoralised, terrified enemy. 
Lieutenant Alexander Hollyhoke, serving 
with 7/Australian Battalion, remembered “a 
wall of dust and fumes, intermingled with 


PASSCHENDAELE 
THE ANATOMY OF A BATTLE 


DATES 
31 July-10 November 1917 


LOCATION 


Ypres, Flanders, western Belgium 


PHASES OF THE BATTLE 
4 31 July 1917 
Battle of Pilckem Ridge 


‘2 16 August 1917 
Battle of Langemarck 


‘3 20 September 1917 
Battle of the Menin Road 


‘4 26 September 1917 
Battle of Polygon Wood 


‘5 4 October 1917 
Battle of Broodseinde 


'6 9 October 1917 
Battle of Poelcappelle 


'7 12 October 1917 
First battle of Passchendaele 


‘8 26 October-10 November 1917 
Second battle of 
Passchendaele 


CASUALTIES 

British: 244,897 

German: between 217,000 and 
240,000 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Our map shows 
some of the major battlefields (in 
red) of the western front, including 
Passchendaele 

RIGHT: The location of 

eight major battles of the 
Passchendaele campaign 
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shell bursts... Here and there a dead German 
was seen — killed by the barrage or a shot from 
the advancing troops. Prisoners, cowed and 
broken, began to come in in groups, or 
crouched in shell holes until sent to the rear.” 
Crucially, German defensive tactics, which 
had proved so successful earlier in the battle, 
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failed to dent Plumer’s advance. Whereas 
Gough’s attacks on 31 July and throughout 
August had been based upon pushing the 
British infantry as far as possible, Plumer 
ordered a strictly limited advance that would 
not exhaust his men or leave them strung out 
and unable to hold on. Three German Eingreif 
divisions were sent forward that day, but they 
ran into a trap. With good observation from 
Royal Flying Corps aircraft above the 
battlefield, pre-planned barrages were fired on 
their concentration points and approach 
routes, which crippled the momentum of the 
German divisions. By the time they arrived 
on the battlefield they were met by a phalanx 
of steel as shell bursts tore up their columns as 
quickly as they came up. When they did 
manage to close with the attackers, they 
found them dug-in and supported by an 
impressive array of machine-guns. 


Giant, invisible fists 

Plumer was only just getting started. Another 
attack was launched six days later — the battle 
of Polygon Wood — and it largely repeated the 
story of Menin Road. Once again, British and 
Australian troops pushed forward under a 
heavy bombardment and captured their 
objectives on time. And when the German 
counterattack units tried to recapture the lost 
ground, the British were waiting for them. 
Running into a storm of machine-gun and 
shellfire, they could only make minor 
advances towards their objectives and 
suffered heavily for it. “Geysers the size of 
houses consisting of soil, metal splinters and 
rocks erupt everywhere,” recorded a German 


On the offensive The 13th 
Battalion, Durham Light 
Infantry prepares to advance 

on Veldhoek at the battle of the 
Menin Road, 20 September 1917. 
~ General Plumer’s ‘bite and hold’ 
tactics put the Allies on the 
front foot 


regimental history. “It is as if giant invisible 
fists were pounding, clobbering everything 
without mercy. Everyone who hasn't been hit 
yet looks for a gap in the horrible wall of fire, 
half insane from breathlessness and terror.” 
Another 1,200-yard ‘bite’ had been taken into 
key German positions around Polygon Wood 
and Zonnebecke. 

The German response was one of disbelief, 
shock and confusion. “We are living through 
truly abominable days,” wrote a staff officer, 
Albrecht von Thaer. “I no longer have any idea 
of what should be undertaken against the 
English... The last few days have brought us 
the bitterest loss of life here.” At the German 
high command, Erich Ludendorff was equally 
appalled. On 30 September he informed the 
general staff that the “latest British attacks 


“We are living 
through truly 
abominable days,” 
wrote one German. 
“The last few days 


have brought us 
the bitterest loss 
of life here” 


Broken men German PoWs captured near 
Potijze during the battle of Menin Road. 
When the Germans launched a counter- 
attack, “shell bursts tore up their columns as 
quickly as they came up”, writes Nick Lloyd 


—artillery barrage, smoke, machine-gun fire 
against our massed divisions on a compara- 
tively narrow front — are almost irresistible”. 

The Germans’ front-line garrisons had 
been smashed and their counterattacks were 
ineffective, which called into question their 
whole defensive posture and whether their 
reliance on defence-in-depth tactics was still 
appropriate. In response, Ludendorff 
authorised the heavier manning of the 
German front line and ordered a major 
counterattack to go in on the morning of 
4 October, hopefully knocking the enemy off 
balance and regaining the initiative. 

Ludendorff would find, however, that his 
tactical tweaking was exactly the wrong medi- 
cine for the embattled German army. General 
Plumer had planned his third step — the battle 
of Broodseinde — for the morning of 4 
October and it would be his most successful 
battle so far. Ten minutes before Ludendorff’s 
counterattack was to go in, Plumer’s divisions 
surged forward behind a “wall of flame” that 
decimated the German defenders. Capturing 
Zonnebecke and Broodseinde, the 
Australians ran into crowds of German 
prisoners and stepped over the bodies of 
dozens of their compatriots, killed by the 
bombardment that morning. “What were the 
horrors of the Verdun and of the Somme in 
comparison to this?” asked a German 
divisional history. “The whole earth of 
Flanders shook and seemed to be on fire.” 
Yet another advance had been made into the 
German positions, which seemed, at long last, 
to be on the verge of collapse. 

Broodseinde would mark the high point of 
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Muddy moonscape Troops man atrench in 
November 1917. By now, heavy rain had turned 
the battle into a bloody, mud-splattered slogging 
match, an image that has dominated interpreta- 
tions of Passchendaele for the past 100 years 
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the third battle of Ypres. What Plumer had 
achieved was remarkable: conducting three 
major blows in just two weeks that brought 
the British to the Gravenstafel Ridge, the 
penultimate area of high ground before the 
heights of Passchendaele. In doing so, he had 
rescued Haig’s offensive, done enormous 
damage to the German army and dealt adroit- 
ly with the defensive tactics that had proved 
so effective earlier in the battle. It was a 
masterclass of operational art, of combining 
the tools of warfare — artillery, infantry, 
armour and air power — to achieve realistic 
objectives against a formidable enemy (and 


to cross the waterlogged battlefield and caught 
out by insufficiently smashed defences and 
thickets of barbed wire that blocked their way 
up the ridge. After a pause of two weeks, the 
final phase of the battle began in mid-October 
with Canadian troops taking the lead 

and eventually securing the village of 
Passchendaele on 6 November 1917. 

Within days the battle was called off. 

Given the abject failure to achieve Haig’s 
ambitious objectives for the 1917 campaign — 
to break out of the Ypres salient and secure a 
series of major ports along the Channel coast 
— it is not surprising that the battle has been 


part”. Yet Bean’s insight has faded from view 
as the other side of Passchendaele — its mud 
and futility — became the dominant interpre- 
tation (helped in part by a series of superb, 
shocking photographs of the stark landscape). 
But this is only part of the story. As 
Broodseinde showed, when well led and fitted 
into an appropriate battle plan, British 
soldiers (alongside their compatriots from 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand) could 
achieve remarkable success, taking objectives 
and doing great damage to the enemy. Let us 
hope that in this centenary year our under- 
standing of this iconic battle will rise above 


over difficult ground). judged a failure. Yet had it been conducted the old myths of mud and blood and 
differently, and had General Plumer been in stupidity, and that we'll then appreciate the 
Thickets of barbed wire charge from the start, it is not too difficultto | unknown battle of Passchendaele. 


The only problem was that it was now 
October and the good weather that Plumer 
had benefited from over the last month was 
at an end, and over the next few days heavy 
downpours returned the battlefield to its 
earlier state of water-filled shell holes, mist 
and low cloud. The weather was, as the 
German commander Crown Prince 
Rupprecht noted, their “most effective ally” 
and, once more, it would save the day. 

Under such conditions there was simply no 
way that Plumer could continue to be 


imagine a different result: a series of hammer 
blows that put the German army under 
intolerable pressure. Indeed, had Plumer been 
able to secure another two or three victories 
on the lines of Menin Road, Polygon Wood or 
Broodseinde, then the German army may 
have been left with no choice but to give up 
most of western Belgium and retreat to a 
stronger line. Better that than enduring the 
terrible pounding Plumer was giving them. 
But this is not the story that we know so well 
from Passchendaele. 


Dr Nick Lloyd is reader in military and imperial 
history at King’s College London. His most recent 
book is Passchendaele: A New History (Viking, 2017). 


> Hear the voices of the soldiers who fought 
at Passchendaele in an episode 


effective, not with Haig at GHQ urging him The success that Plumer and the Second of Witness on the BBC World B BIC] 
to attack again after a pause of only a few Army achieved between 20 September and Service. bbc.co.uk/programmes/ 
days. While Haig was convinced that a 4 October has never been properly recog- 


breakthrough was imminent, Plumer was not 
so sure, but did as he was told and mounted 
further pushes towards Passchendaele on 

9 and 12 October. Both failed. The attackers 
found themselves under heavy fire, struggling 
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nised. Charles Bean, the Australian official 
historian, later wrote that Broodseinde was 
“an overwhelming blow”, the importance of 
which “has never been fully recognised except 
by the commanders and forces that took 
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IT 
> Nick Lloyd is discussing the battle of 
Passchendaele at BBC History Magazine’s 
History Weekends in York and 
Winchester. historyweekend.com 
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WWI/ Eyewitness accounts 


OUR FIRST WORLD WAR 


er] Hawtin was brought up in Buckinghamshire 
&. “~~ and served as an apprentice coach-builder. 
At the outbreak of war, he joined the 1/1st 


Ag i, 
oe 2 
=>! % , Battalion of the Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
= if ¢ hamshire Light Infantry at Aylesbury. He was 
= _~wounded in 1915 and again the following year. 


Private Hawtin Mundy had 
been captured on 3 May 
during the third battle of 
the Scarpe. He spent that 
summer in the Dilmen PoW 
camp in Germany. 


Bravely 
battling 
on 


In part 39 of his personal testimony series, 
Peter Hartreaches August 1917 when, as 


We'd got very, very weak by 
that time, there was quite a lot 
dying through starvation. This 
chap next to me, he says: “’m 
going to put mine under my 

The regular issue of food _ head, I won’t eat it, I'll save it so 
6G each day was in the as in the morning it'll give me 
morning. You had a bowl of strength to go through the day!” 
coffee, well it was not coffee, it That was his object. He lay next 
was ground corn made black, to me, and went asleep. In the 
with no milk and sugar in it. At morning, I woke up and give 


Passchendaele continued to scythe down 
dinnertime, you hada good big hima knock to see if he was 
troops, others dealt with the wounded, with | 1 aie orsauerkraut, You never sieht and hedidutanswet 
harsh PoW life and with sour labour relations | had anything again till last thing seer hares him several times 
; ; : of all, they used to come round and he didn’t answer. As a 
at home. Peter is tracing the experiences of ihchaRA iene Metheyeamme walter ol ick, He wascadh 
20 people who lived through the First World 


in you sat on your bunks and I lifted his head up, took the slice 
they walked round and gave each _ of bread from under his head 
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one of you a slice of bread. 
There'd bea slice about halfan 
inch thick, not much more, and 
that was supposed to be for your 
next day’s food. I couldn't save it 
till the next day, I used to scoff 


and | ate it straight away. That 
was the end of him. 


Starving or not, they were still 
sent out on working parties. 


& € They'd collect you up in 
batches, formed you up 


mine as soon as I got it. , 
against the gate, say 40 ata 


rough guess. Then they marched 
us down to the meadows, big 
fields they were, ploughed ready 
and levelled down. They made 
us put plants in across the field 
—you were all in rows putting 
these plants in. There was a lot 
of Frenchmen in the camp came 
down with us. When we were 
coming home at night there was 
one of these Frenchies walking 
next to me and I thought: “What 
the hell is he up to?” Every little 
way he kept putting his hand in 
his pocket. He told me that [as 
an act of sabotage] when he was 
putting the plants across the 
field, every few plants he’d break 
the bulb off the bottom and just 
stick the leaves in! He’d gota 
pocket full of these little bulbs 
off the bottom of the plants — 
and he scattered them on the 
road so they wouldn’t be seen. 
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An image from 1916 of prisoners of war queuing to receive their 
meagre food ration at the camp in Diilmen. Many died of starvation 
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Policewoman Bobby had been 
sent to help keep order among 
the female workers at the 
Hereford munitions factory. 
This was a difficult task. 


I never had such a week in 

my life. Some time ago 
several lots of Irish girls were 
taken on to work in the Amatol 
section. There had been a lot of 
bad blood between them and the 
English. The Irish sang Sinn Féin 
songs and made offensive 
remarks about the Tommies. The 
English replied in kind. This 
went on for weeks. Last week 
during the dinner hour an 
English girl accused an Irish girl 
of stealing her dinner. The Irish 
girl replied by spitting in the 
English girl’s face. There was 
a battle, all the others standing 
around and cheering on the 
combatants. We were called in to 
separate them. We had to lock 
the Irish girl up in our office as 
the others wanted to lynch her. 


The situation continued to 
deteriorate. Next evening the 
female officers went down to 
see off the shift train from 
Hereford station. 


A tremendous battle 
&6 ensued on the platform 
between about 20 Irish and the 
rest of the shift. We got the Irish 
separated out, one at a time, and 
put in the waiting room. I stood 
guard in front of the door. 
Behind me stormed the Irish and 
in front the English, until the 
latter were gradually pushed 
across to the other platform and 
got into the train. Then we let the 


Gabrielle ‘Bobby’ West 


Gabrielle West, known as ‘Bobby’, was 
born the daughter of a vicar in 1890. 

\ In 1916 she trained as a policewoman 
“= and by August 1917 she was working 
at a new 300-acre munitions factory 

to the south of Hereford. 


Irish girls out. They insisted on 
walking at once to the factory to 
see the manager, so we walked 
with them. 

Crowds of people hooted and 
threw mud at them, one girl fell 
and was kicked by a young man 
in the crowd. I and another 
policewoman grabbed him and 
called a policeman who had seen 
it done, but instead of taking him 
the policeman slunk off—so we 
had to let the man go. 

One of the Irish girls was quite 
beside herself, eyes dull and 
glassy and face purplish. She 
burst out every now and then 
into wild shrieks and danced and 
skipped along in front of the 
others shaking her hands above 
her head and crying: “Will we be 
trampled on? No!”. The others 
tried to calm her but she took no 
notice. In fact I don’t think she 
could hear them. 

Arrived at the factory and the 
girls were taken to see the 
manager. All shrieked at once, 
but, in the end, it was settled that 
they should all be sent back to 
Ireland the following day. 
Meanwhile we attended to the 
injured. There was a broken head, 
several cuts, alot of bruises and a 
strained wrist. 

Next morning the Irish girls 
were put into reserved 
carriages and sent off to 
Ireland. The Herefordians 
assembled on the embankments, 
as they were not allowed into 
the station, and pelted the train 
with rotten vegetables, eggs and 
bad language. So ended the 
Irish rebellion. 


“The Irish sang Sinn Féin songs and 
made offensive remarks about the 
Tommies. The English replied in kind” 
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Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, 
trained as a nurse. In 1917 she 
was the head sister of the 32nd 
Casualty Clearing Station based 
at Brandhoek, where she had 

a staff of 40 nurses and nearly 
100 nursing orderlies. 


As the fighting raged during 
the third battle of Ypres - now 
known as Passchendaele — 
the nurses found themselves 
receiving a tidal wave of 
wounded men. While Kate 
was there, one of the heroes 
of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps was brought in for 
treatment. Captain Noel 
Chavasse was the medical 
officer of 10th Battalion of the 
King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. 
He had already been awarded 
the Victoria Cross for his 
actions on the Somme. A 
second VC would be awarded 
for his heroism in rescuing the 
wounded from no man’s land 
during the Passchendaele 
fighting. But on 2 August, he 
had been dreadfully wounded. 


Yesterday morning 

Captain Chavasse was 
brought in — badly hit in the 
tummy and arm and had been 
going about for two days witha 
scalp wound till he got this. Half 
the regiment have been to see 
him — he is loved by everybody. 
He was quickly X-rayed, 
operated on, shrapnel found, 
holes sewn up, salined and put to 
bed. He is just on the borderland 
still; better this afternoon and 
perhaps going to do, but not so 
well tonight. 
He tries hard to live; he was 
going to be married. 


Sadly, it was not to be. 
Chavasse died early 
on 4 August and was 
buried the next day. 


“He was quickly 
X-rayed, operated 
on, shrapnel found, 
holes sewn up. 

He tries hard to live; 
he was going to be 
marrie 
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Medical officer Noel 
Chavasse received 
two Victoria Crosses 
for his bravery 


Four of us went to his 

funeral today and a lot of 
the medical officers — two of them 
wheeled the stretcher and lowered 
him. His horse was led in front 
and then the pipers and masses of 
kilted officers followed. After the 
blessing, one piper came to the 
graveside, which was a large pit 
full of dead soldiers sewn up in 
canvas, and played a lament. 
Then his colonel, who particu- 
larly loved him, stood and saluted 
him in his grave. It was fine, but 
horribly choky. 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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> You can read some previous 
instalments of Our First World 
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ourfirstworldwar 
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> The BBC’s First World War 
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“! heard clack-clack-clack as his bullets passed through my wings” 


The Great Plague of 1665 
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In 1665, bubonic plague ravaged London, killing tens of thousands. 
scores of Londoners documented the outbreak but few reported 
on the experiences of women. Here - telling the story of the 
victims, the survivors and those charged with working with the 
dead and dying - Rebecca Rideal seeks to redress the balance 
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This 1665 woodcut 

- accompanied by the 
lament, “Lord, have 
mercy on London” - 
shows death stalking 
the city at the height of 
the Great Plague. Many 
of the capital’s poorest 
women found them- 
selves at the frontline 
of the battle to contain 
the epidemic 


BRIDGEMAN 


The reviled nurses 


Some women went where few Londoners would 
dare to tread - into the homes of the infected 


During the long, grim months of 1665, 
bubonic plague rampaged through 
the city of London. As thousands lay 
sick and dying, someone had to 
perform the unenviable job of nursing 
the afflicted through the last 
moments of their lives. That task 
wariably fell to women. 

When plague broke out, individual 
parishes were expected to enforce 
city-wide Plague Orders, which 
stipulated that two women be 
appointed to serve as ‘keepers’ (or 
nurses) to those found to be infected. 

These women were usually elderly 
or widowed parish pensioners living 
off charity, and could be coerced into 
the task with threats to their alms, 
food or pensions. One woman 
awaiting execution in Poole, Dorset 
took on the role of nurse in exchange 
for a reprieve. 

Theirs was one of the toughest 
jobs imaginable, but sympathy and 

idmiration for the plague-nurses 
was, it appears, in short supply. As 
one of the few officials allowed entry 
to infected houses — working cheek 
by jowl with sufferers — they inspired 
fear and revulsion among a terrified 
population. To the physician Nathaniel 
Hodges they were “wretches [who] 
out of greediness to plunder the 
dead, would strangle their patients 
and charge it to distemper in their 
throats”. Nurses were also accused 
of “secretly conveyling] the pestilent 
taint from sores of the infected to 
those who were well”. One nurse 
was, so the story went, crushed 
under the weight of goods she had 
stolen from a plague victim. 

And such a reputation was hard to 
shake. More than 200 years after 
the Great Plague had claimed its 

ast victim, Florence Nightingale 


was lamenting the fact that 2 


nursing had traditionally 
been left to “those who 
were too old, too weak, 
too drunken, too dirty, 
too stupid or too bad to 
do anything else”. 

Yet look beyond 
such rancorous 
disapproval, anda 
more nuanced picture 
of plague-time nursing 
emerges. When under 
quarantine during an 
outbreak in 1636, an 
Edward Conway 


specifically asked for “two careful 
keepers” to be sent to attend to him 
and his friend. Meanwhile, the 
nurses’ skills in managing care were 
such that, towards the end of 1665, a 
William Godfrey asked that, along 
with three warders, “a nurse or two” 
be allowed to continue at the 
Westminster pest house to keep it 
secure. The nurse of Mr and Mrs 
Pearce was valued in such esteem 
that, when she contracted plague 
too, she was treated alongside them 
and “cured”. Samuel Pepys 
encountered a nurse who — far from 
being “stupid” — demanded “10s. per 
weeke" to take in a sick girl. 

And, contrary to what Florence 
Nightingale wrote, those who cared 
for the sick weren’t exclusively “old”, 
“weak”, and “drunken”. In fact, women 
of all classes were well-versed in the 
secrets of medicine. These included 
noblewomen like Lady Isham — who 
advised her nephew to “ware a quill 
as is filed up with quicksilver... about 
your neck” — and merchant’s wife Mrs 
Taswell, who gave her son “a herb 
called angelica, some aromatics and 
spanish wine” to prevent him 
catching plague. 

In the 1660s, London was home to 
at least 60 unlicensed female medical 
practitioners. It’s unclear if they all 
remained in the capital when plague 
broke out, but it is interesting to note 
that, during the outbreak of 1607, a 
nurse called Alice Wright did stay in 
the city and had “many flock to her 
every day” near Newgate prison. 


A woman assists 

as a doctor treats a 
plague victim ina 
16th-century woodcut 


The Great Plague of 1665 


In this contemporary woodcut, a man 
exhorts residents to bring out their plague 
dead. But it was women who were given the 
task of establishing how the victims died 


The corpse inspectors 


Female ‘searchers examined tens of thousands of dead bodies during 
the Great Plague, with the aim of identifying a cause of death 


When the plague-nurses could do no 


It's probably because women had 


corpse ready for burial. 

This was the grimmest of tasks. 
Searchers were given a checklist of 
symptoms to look out for on the dead, 


themselves by carrying a red wand. 


30 


more for an infected patient, it was time 
for the ‘searchers’ to move in. Searchers 
were women given the task of inspecting 
corpses, and reporting, “to the utmost of 
their knowledge”, what exactly had killed 
them. The Plague Orders stipulated that 
each parish elect their own searchers, and 
that they be women of “honest reputation”. 
So why did this task rarely fall to men? 


traditionally taken charge of the deceased 
— washing, shaving and dressing a person’s 


including the presence of swelling around 
the neck, carbuncles and tokens. They 
usually worked in pairs, received payment 
per body, and were required to identify 


Tragically, 1665 turned out to be an 
incredibly busy year for such women. 
During the Great Plague, searchers 
recorded no fewer than 68,596 plague 
deaths. Their raw data was the basis of the 
Bills of Mortality that, in turn, provided the 
only graspable way for contemporaries to 
monitor the progress of plague in the city. 
To this day, the Bills of Mortality form the 
bedrock of any study of early modern 
plague in London. 

This wasn’t a new vocation. Women had 
examined the plague dead since at least 
the 16th century — we know, from Richelle 
Munkhoff’s research into plague searchers, 
that a “Mother Benson” and a “Mother 
Sewen” were employed to “serche” for 
plague victims in the London parish of St 
Margaret Lothbury as early as 1574. 

Like nurses, the searchers often inspired 
revulsion among their fellow Londoners 
— an antipathy only increased by their 


ability to condemn an entire household 
to quarantine. It is perhaps this power that 
led to the belief that searchers could be 
easily corrupted. According to Thomas 
Dekker, writing during the outbreak of 
1603, people could give “a little bribe to the 
searchers” to avoid quarantine. The Royal 
Society statistician John Graunt — who’s 
fame is based on the very data the 
searchers harvested — opined that they 
were unreliable and at the mercy of “a cup 
of ale, and the bribe of a two-groat fee”. 
But not everyone shared Graunt and 
Dekker’s misgivings. In fact, searchers 
could not only be treated with respect, but 
often held their positions for many years. 
Munkhoff’s research has revealed that one 
“Widow Bullen” performed the role of 
parish searcher for almost 30 years, paired 
for the majority of her tenure with a 
searcher named “Widow Hazard”, who 
served for 33 years. 
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The first to die 


Could women's decision to remain in the 
capital in 1665 have cost them dearly? 


The masculine sex bears the 
greatest part.” So wrote the 
statistician John Graunt of a 
plague epidemic that swept 
England in 1603, killing 
thousands. Graunt was right: 
the 1603 outbreak did indeed 
send more men than women 
to their graves. But when it 
returned to wreak havoc in 
.ondon in 1665, the exact 
opposite was true. The 
question is: why? 

Research by the historian 
Justin Champion has revealed 
that 168 more women died 
during the Great Plague than 
men. This number might seem 
mmaterial, if it weren’t for the 
fact that - as Graunt’s words 
ndicate — during the 17th 
century men usually died more 
frequently than women. The 
death ratio during the Great 
Plague switched from nine 
females for every 10 males to 
10 females for every 9.9 
males. What’s more, having 
examined three parishes in 


outstripped that of men. In 
other words, women appear to 
have caught plague earlier. 

The reasons for this 
discrepancy are obscure. 

It could be that women’s 
proximity to the home made 
them more likely to not only 
contract the illness, but 
contract it earlier. Alternatively, 
it could be that the presence 
of nurses in the homes of the 
sick skewed the gender ratio, 
or even that more men fled the 
capital than women. 

The diarist Samuel Pepys 
and novelist Daniel Defoe (the 
latter in a fictionalised 
account) both wrote that 
women were sent out of the 
city before men. However, 
when he travelled to London 
during the height of plague, 
the schoolboy William Taswell 
tells us that he carried 
messages for households 
headed by women. Among 
them was Johanna, his 
family’s long-time servant and 


The resourceful 


survivors 


Some women carved out 
successful new lives from the 
wreckage of the epidemic 


For all too many Londoners, the Great Plague was a 
catastrophe with no silver lining. Even those who 
survived the epidemic had their lives utterly ruined — 
among them, for example, was Elizabeth Lingar who 
ost her husband and two daughters and was 
registered as needing poor relief in 1666. 

But some were able to move on. Betty Mitchell, the 
young daughter of a Westminster haberdasher, lost 
her fiancé to plague but married his brother. Others 
made a success of their lives in the post-plague years, 
with women of means having the best chance of 
prospering. Anne Maxwell inherited a lucrative printing 
business following her husband’s death in 1665 and 
went on to become one of the most prolific printers of 
the 1660s and 1670s. 

Then there are the many thousands of women 
whose fates have been lost in the mists of time. There 
are the two women Samuel Pepys bumped into, in the 
dead of night, weeping as they carried “a man’s coffin 
between them”; the young girl who, the doctor 
Nathaniel Hodges tells us, escaped plague-free from 
quarantine; and the mother who the preacher Thomas 
Vincent saw carrying the coffin of her child to the New 
Churchyard. Were these women able to rebuild their 
lives in the coming decades? We may never know. Hi 


Rebecca Rideal is a historian and former TV 
producer. She is the author of 1666: Plague, War 
and Hellfire (John Murray, 2016) 


his childhood carer, who, 
we're told, contracted plague 
shortly after his visit. 


particular, Champion found an 
early pre-summer peak in 
female mortality that far 
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Londoners flee 

the plague ina 
17th-century 
illustration, It’s 
unclear whether 
women were more 
likely to stay behind 
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General Dwight Eisenhower receives a rapturous reception from fellow Americans during a parade to mark victory in 
Europe, June 1945. As peace replaced war, people across the planet sought to rebuild their societies anew 


WAS 1945 THE WORLD'S 
YEAR ZERO? 


Both victors and vanquished craved radical social change at the end 
of the Second World War. But were their dreams ever truly realised? 
By Keith Lowe 
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he Second World War was one of the greatest communal 
events in human history. Between 1937 and 1945 more than 
100 million men and women were mobilised into the armed 
forces around the world. Hundreds of millions of civilians 
were also dragged into the conflict — as factory workers, as 


suppliers of food or entertainment, as prisoners, as slave labourers, 
and as targets. Every corner of the planet, even those far from the 
fighting, was affected by this global catastrophe. But how did this 
vast shared experience influence us after the war? Did it create a com- 
munal mindset, and if so, how did this manifest itself? In short, how 
did the memory of the Second World War change the world? 

The end of the war is often remembered as an idealistic time. Wild 
celebrations took place in London and Paris on VE Day and VJ Day, 
fireworks burst over the Kremlin, and sailors kissed nurses in New 
York’s Times Square. In the USA, President Truman repeatedly told 
his people that they were “standing on the threshold of a new world”, 
and that with the death ofa “world at war” came the birth of a “world 
of peace”. On 16 August 1945, the day after Japan capitulated, he pro- 
claimed to the world that they were witnessing a “new beginning in 
the history of freedom on this Earth”. 

Genuine though these sentiments were at the time, they are a very 
selective view of the wave of emotions that accompanied the end of 
the war. Alongside the joy and celebration were all kinds of other re- 
sponses. In many parts of the world, the overriding emotions in 1945 
were those of anger and shame. Across western Europe the shaven- 
headed woman, who had given her body to the enemy, became a 
powerful symbol of collaboration; and violent waves of revenge 
against collaborators broke out both in Europe and in Asia. In many 
of the most devastated areas, particularly in the defeated nations, 
people often succumbed to despair — “the loneliness of complete 
physical defeat”, as the war correspondent Janet Flanner put it. Even 
in the victorious countries, emotions were not so clear-cut as we re- 
member them. “T just felt a slightly lost feeling,” remembered John 
MacAuslan, a former British intelligence officer. “What you'd known 
for an awfully long time had vanished, and there seemed to 
be nothing to take its place... It was all gone.” 

The memory of 1945 as the dawn of a new age of 
hope is therefore a highly selective one. And yet it is 
this memory that lies at the very core of the post- 
war mindset. Part of the reason that it is so 
strong is that this is the way the end of the war 
was reported at the time, almost everywhere. 
Leading the charge was the USA. America 
emerged in 1945 as the undisputed victor of 
the war. It had the largest navy, the largest air 


force, and an army that was rivalled only by that of the Soviets. At the 
time, it was the world’s only nuclear power. It had also been vastly 
enriched by the war: between 1939 and 1945, America’s economy had 
almost doubled in size, and by the war’s end it accounted for around 
a half of the world’s total GDP. 

When public figures in America proclaimed the dawn of what 
they were already calling ‘the American Century’, they were not 
merely bragging: they were also trying to come to terms with the 
awesome responsibility they now bore. At a stroke they had become 
the world’s policeman, the world’s financier, and the closest thing the 
world had to a Good Samaritan. It was only natural that they wished 
to convince themselves, as well as others, that the world would be a 
better place because of their efforts. 


he other great victor of the war was the USSR and, 
by extension, the communist party in general. The 
communists had always dreamed of revolution, 
and the Second World War had given them exactly 
that. Right up until the fall of the Iron Curtain, the 
war was still being commemorated in eastern Eu- 
rope as “one of the greatest events in world history, 
which dealt the irreparable blow to the capitalist system”, to quote 
the Albanian defence minister, Prokop Murra, in 1985. 

It is undeniable that communism achieved a huge surge of popu- 
larity because of the war. Within three years of the war’s end, more 
than 900,000 Frenchmen had joined the communists, as had more 
than a million Romanians, 1.4 million Czechoslovakians, and 2.2 
million Italians. This expansion of support was also reflected in Chi- 
na, where the communists would soon take over the country; in 
Latin America, where communist party membership more 
than quintupled between 1939 and 1947; and even in 

the Soviet Union itself, where the communist party 

grew by almost 50 per cent between 1941 and 1945, 
even after all the losses of the war. As the Lithua- 
nian-French philosopher Emmanuel Levinas 
. stated in the 1950s, the party’s massive growth 
during this time “accustomed us to hearing in 
this movement the very footsteps of Destiny”. 
Invocations of a brave new world were per- 
haps made most strongly in those nations that 


A collaborator has her head 
shaved in Marseille, August 1944. 
Anger was many Europeans’ 
principal emotion at the war’s end 
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In one of the most important Japanese movies of the era, atom 
bomb survivor ‘Takashi Nagai presented his home city as amartyr 
that had given new life not only to Japan but to the whole world 


Takashi Nagai inspects the ruins of Nagasaki following the nuclear attack on the Japanese city in August 1945. Despite such 


horrors, the defeated nations had no choice but to resist the temptation to succumb to despair, writes Keith Lowe 


had suffered large amounts of devastation during the war. In much of 
Europe, governments could not afford to indulge feelings of anger or 
despair. Their job was to take control, re-establish stability and re- 
build. All over the continent police forces were purged, collaborators 
arrested, and tribunals set up. But governments had to give their an- 
gry and demoralised peoples something to hope for. No wonder that 
Charles de Gaulle promised “to begin the journey to salvation”, that 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito offered “a magnificent vision of a new life” 
of “brotherhood and unity”, and that the postwar Labour govern- 
ment in Britain promised the creation of the ‘New Jerusalem’. 

For the defeated nations, too, the temptation to succumb to de- 
spair had to be resisted. In Germany, 1945 was proclaimed ‘Year 
Zero — not only to reflect the fact that they had been bombed into the 
Stone Age, but also in the hope that the nation might be allowed to 
start again with a clean slate. Meanwhile Japan was telling itself, and 
the world, that it had been born again in the nuclear flash of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. In a famous speech that would later be repro- 
duced in one of the most important Japanese movies of the era, atom 
bomb survivor Takashi Nagai presented his home city as a martyr 
that had given new life not only to Japan but to the whole world. “Let 
us be thankful that Nagasaki was chosen for the whole-burnt sacri- 
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fice,” he said in November 1945. “Let us be thankful that through 
this sacrifice peace was granted to the world.” 


ven nations far away from the violence were affected 
by the atmosphere of revolutionary change and re- 
birth generated by the war. In Latin America a new 
wave of democracy swept the continent. Military 
dictatorships fell like ninepins in Ecuador, Venezue- 
la, Guatemala and Bolivia. Peru held its first ever free 
elections in 1945. According to one annual survey 
published shortly after the war: “The years 1944 and 1945 brought 
more democratic changes in more Latin American countries than 
perhaps in any single year since the wars of independence” of the 
19th century. 

In much of Asia, too, the thirst for change seemed unquenchable 
after the war. The future prime minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
frequently invoked the Second World War as one of the major factors 
in his country’s rebirth as an independent nation. “We have just 
come out of the world war and people talk vaguely and rather wildly 
of new wars to come,” he told the Indian parliament in December 
1946. “At such a moment this New India is taking birth — renascent, 
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Architects spoke without irony of cities such as Coventry, 
Hamburg and Warsaw rising from the ashes like so many 
phoenixes - better, brighter and more modern 


A modernist high-rise in Berlin, built in 1957. Urban planners 
relished the blank canvas offered by Europe’s wrecked cities 


vital, fearless.” Indonesia’s future president, Sukarno, went so far as 
to thank god for the recent years of violence, which had given birth to 
a “free Indonesia tempered in the fire of war”. For these countries 
and many more across Asia and Africa, 1945 was presented as the 
dawn of a new age. 

If the whole world adopted this mindset of radical change and ide- 
alism after the war, it was because it suited almost everyone. Soon, all 
kinds of grand schemes were being offered up as idealistic visions of 
the future. Advocates of central planning spoke enthusiastically 
about nationalising industry, collectivising farming, regulating fi- 
nancial systems and organising societies so that health, education 
and prosperity could be shared more equally. 

Such visions came not only from socialists but from Christian 
Democrats; they were championed not only in Europe, but also in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. “Planning is becoming almost uni- 
versal,” wrote the exiled Austrian sociologist Otto Neurath during 
the war: “Planning as a war measure, planning as economists’ anti- 
slump medicine, planning as a pleasure for architects and planning 
as a characteristic of the new pattern of our society.” 

Some of the most enthusiastic visionaries were the urban planners 
who were charged with rebuilding Europe’s devastated cities. Archi- 
tects in 1945 often spoke without irony about how the destruction 
had been a ‘blessing’. They saw Coventry, Hamburg and Warsaw ris- 
ing from the ashes like so many phoenixes, better, brighter and more 
modern than the old slum-filled towns that had been 
destroyed. So enthusiastic were planners in 
Britain that it left their American 
counterparts feeling secretly en- 
vious. “If the Blitz did it,” v j 
wrote the American 
housing expert Cathe- * 
rine Bauer in 1944, i 
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“then that explains the secret guilty regret deep within many Ameri- 
can liberals that we missed the experience.” 

Others saw science as mankind’s saviour. The technological won- 
ders created during the war — particularly the advent of nuclear pow- 
er — filled the postwar generation with an awe that is difficult to 
imagine today. Journalists like Time magazine’s Gerald Wendt began 
to imagine a future in which “science will have freed the human race 
not only from disease, famine and early death, but also from poverty 
and work”. Fantastic stories began to appear all over the world about 
“nuclear-powered cars” and “inexhaustible power”. One Berlin 
newspaper ran a story predicting the advent of spacecraft capable of 
taking man to the moon in just three hours and 27 minutes. The I/- 
lustrated Weekly of India painted dreams in 1946 of express trains 
that would run from Bombay to Calcutta in only an hour, of the con- 
version of deserts into oases and the north pole into a holiday resort. 


erhaps the grandest scheme of all was that of globali- 
sation. Building on the collaboration of the Allies 
during the war, dozens of new institutions were cre- 
ated in the wake of the war. The International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank were set up in just 
three weeks in the summer of 1944, at a conference in 
the American resort town of Bretton Woods. That so 
many nations — 44 in total—were able to agree a complete overhaul of 
the world’s financial system in such a short time is a testament to how 
important they each thought it was to create an integrated, and regu- 
lated, global economy. 

A year later, as the war was ending, the United Nations was set up 
in San Francisco. A plethora of other institutions quickly followed: 
the Organisation of American States, the EEC, Nato, the Warsaw 
Pact, the Non-Aligned Movement, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade — the list is seemingly endless. Grand schemes abounded, 
and international agreements were made on everything from avia- 
tion to a global postal system. The World Health Organisation 
launched a series of international drives to tackle global killers like 
tuberculosis, malaria and smallpox. 

Almost all of these institutions refer to themselves as organisations 
“born out of the fires of the Second World War”. Indeed, the United 
Nations has a huge mural of a phoenix rising from the ashes of war- 
fare painted on the wall of its Security Council chamber. 

Despite their many other emotions about the Second World War, 
people all over the world embraced these ideas after 1945. Even those 
who did not embrace them were prepared to go along 
with them. “We can’t return, even if we want- 
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“We cant return, even if we wanted to, to the social and economic 
framework of 1939, for it no longer exists,’ wrote the ultra-conserva- 
tive British historian Arthur Bryant, regretfully 


In the immediate postwar era, scientists anticipated radical 
changes to life expectancy, working practices and - as this 
magazine cover from the 1940s indicates - travel 


ed to, to the social and economic framework of 1939, for it no longer 
exists,” wrote the ultra-conservative British historian Arthur Bryant, 
regretfully, in 1945. Most historians today agree with him. “The 
world could not possibly be the same [after the war],” writes Ian 
Buruma. “Too much had happened, too much had changed.” 

Nevertheless, there were many continuities. For all their rhetoric 
about purging fascists and collaborators from European institutions, 
the postwar governments were not particularly successful. The civil 
service in postwar Germany, for example, was riddled with former 
Nazis — including some, like Wilhelm Hauser, police chief of Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, who had presided over massacres and atrocities. 

Across Europe, the economic necessities of rebuilding always 
trumped the need for retribution. By 1946, collaboration trials were 
being quietly dropped everywhere, and amnesties handed out to 
those who had been convicted. The economic miracle of the 1950s 
was built on this foundation. 
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The same was true in Japan, where none of the country’s industrial 
leaders ever saw trial, no matter how involved in war crimes they 
might have been. As a result, the issue of war guilt has never properly 
been put to bed. Even in the 21st century, Japanese corporations like 
Mitsubishi, Mitsui and Nippon Steel still have to fight court cases 
because of their alleged behaviour during the Second World War. 


either were all of the new global institutions 
quite so new as they pretended to be. The UN was 
little more than a rehashed League of Nations — it 
even contained many of the same staff, statutes 
and agencies (such as the International Labour 
Organisation). The true idealists of 1945 regard- 
ed the UN not as an expression of postwar hopes, 
but as a betrayal of them. “There is no first step to world government,” 
wrote Emery Reves in 1945. “World government is the first step.” 

It did not take long for many of the most beautiful postwar bubbles 
to burst. Atomic scientists, like Otto Frisch, pointed out that dreams 
like those of nuclear powered cars were impossible: “A few minutes’ 
ride in this car would be enough to kill you.” By the 1960s, urban 
planning was discredited when writers like Jane Jacobs and Oscar 
Newman wrote about how it had inadvertently created dystopian in- 
ner cities plagued by anti-social behaviour. By the 1980s many of the 
great centralising projects, such as the nationalisation of industry, 
were being reversed. Politicians such as Ronald Reagan began to be- 
lieve that “government does not solve problems; it subsidises them”. 

Many of the international and global projects from 1945 have also 
begun to unravel. The first to fall was the global fiscal system set up at 
Bretton Woods, which collapsed after the USA withdrew from the 
gold standard in the 1970s. The UN has limped on, despite being 
routinely ignored by the very nations that form the permanent core 
of its Security Council. Even the European Union, probably the most 
successful international institution that was “born out of the fires of 
the Second World War”, has recently begun to contract. 

Today, the emotions most likely to be expressed about the war are 
no longer those that characterised the postwar mindset: idealism, 
communalism, trust in experts and institutions. Instead, as the 
headlines on newspapers around the world testify, they are more 
likely to be the very emotions that were suppressed in 1945: anger, 
shame and fear. E 
Keith Lowe is a writer and historian. His books include Savage Continent: 
Europe in the Aftermath of World War II (Penguin, 2013). He is appearing at 
our History Weekend events in York and Winchester: historyweekend.com 
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When 40,000 Londoners watched a 

man hang for slitting an aristocrat’s throat in 
May 1840, opponents of the death penalty 
railed at the barbarity of the punishment. 
So why, asks Clare Walker Gore, were they 
also beguiled by the ghastly spectacle? 


n the summer of 1840, one grisly case 

dominated the news in London. On the 

morning of 6 May, Lord William 

Russell was found murdered in his bed 

in his fashionable Mayfair residence, 

his throat apparently cut in his sleep. 
Suspicion soon fell upon Russell’s 23-year-old 
Swiss valet, Francois Courvoisier, a young 
man of previously good character, who 
vehemently protested his innocence. The 
three-day trial took a sensational turn when 
a new witness, a Madame Piolaine, came 
forward on the second day with vital new 
evidence: a parcel Courvoisier had deposited 
with her, containing silverware stolen from 
Lord Russell’s household. Courvoisier was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. 

As many as 40,000 people turned out to 
watch his hanging two weeks later, on 6 July. 
The case seems to have captured the popular 
imagination, offering all the thrills ofa 
Newgate novel brought to horrifying life: a 
murdered aristocrat, a guilty foreigner, a trial 
full of twists and turns and an eventual 
confession that seemed straight out of a stage 
melodrama, with its story of petty theft and 
trivial resentment escalating, at horrifying 
speed, to cold-blooded murder. 

Was the case a harbinger of revolutionary 
violence, with servants turning against their 
masters and murdering them in their beds? 
Was it true that Courvoisier had been reading 
the bestselling Newgate novel Jack Sheppard, 
his morals warped by immoral popular 
fiction? If this apparently respectable 
young valet, with his years of 
service in aristocratic households 
and impeccable references, 
could harbour murderous 
intentions towards his master, 
was anyone safe? No wonder a 
huge crowd turned out to see 


the public spectacle of violence intended to 
lay the matter to rest. “Blood for blood,” as 
one ballad grimly put it, “will be required.” 


Adisgusted response 

Not everyone would have agreed. One 
spectator who did not espouse that sentiment 
was Richard Monckton Milnes, a radical 
young MP who had already voted against the 
death penalty in parliament. You might think 
that Milnes’s attitude to the Courvoisier case 
would be straightforward. After all, he went 
to see the execution accompanied by his old 
friend William Makepeace Thackeray, whose 
disgusted response to the spectacle, ‘On 
Going to See a Man Hanged’, has become 
famous for making a powerful case against 
the death penalty. 

But when Milnes’s library was bequeathed 
to his old Cambridge college, Trinity, in 2015, 
a curious discovery was made. Among a 
treasure-trove of valuable items, there was an 
album that Milnes had made to commemo- 
rate Courvoisier’s trial and execution. Into it, 
he pasted not only Thackeray’s essay, but 
a selection of ballad sheets, broadsides, 
cuttings from The Newgate Calendar, and 
a selection of gruesome mementoes. The 
collection runs the gamut from the morally 
earnest to the morbidly fascinated, opening 
a window onto mid-Victorian attitudes to 
crime and punishment which are every bit 
as conflicted as our own. 

The album opens with a commemorative 
photograph and autograph of the 


Like many of his contem- 
poraries, Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes had a conflicted 
attitude to crime and 
punishment 
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hangman, William Calcraft. Throughout his 
long career, which saw him carry out the last 
public hangings in England, Calcraft was a 
controversial figure: his ‘short-drop’ method 
of hanging seems to have been more crowd- 
pleasing than efficient, frequently causing 
victims to strangle slowly until Calcraft 
pulled on their shoulders or legs, as he did in 
Courvoisier’s execution. There is nothing to 
suggest this in the image in the album (shown 
opposite), in which he cuts a reassuring figure, 
with his dignified pose, full beard and 
respectable outfit of morning coat, waistcoat 
and watch-chain. The album’s next exhibit is 
still more grisly: a lock of Courvoisier’s hair, 
preserved beneath netting (shown below). 
Given his own opposition to the death 
penalty, we might expect Milnes to have been 
horrified by commemorative items that turned 
both hangman and murderer into celebrities. 
Should we see their inclusion in this album as 
ironic, or as indicating a lurking fascination 
with the business of public execution and its 
enormous popularity as a spectacle? 


Mad or wicked? 

Such conflicted feelings are very much in 
evidence in the account of the case given in 
The Newgate Calendar, six pages of which are 
bound into the album. Rather than emphasis- 
ing Courvoisier’s foreign origins, or attempt- 
ing to cast him as mad, or simply wicked, the 
writers seem to suggest that he is an ordinary 
man who for reasons unknown succumbed to 
a momentary impulse. The account of his 
time in prison emphasises his good character, 
suggests that he was reading, not a scandalous 
Newgate novel, but the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Bible. The writer claims that 
when Courvoisier’s acquaintances were 
interviewed, they “concurred in expressing 
their surprise that a person with a mind so 
constituted as his appeared to be, could ona 
sudden swerve from the path of moral 
rectitude and become a murderer”. As if to 
pile on the agony before we watch him die, we 
are told that his dignified behaviour and 
“steady conduct... almost banished from the 
minds of those that kept watch and ward over 
him, that he was a convicted murderer”. 

These musings don’t prevent the writers 
from then offering lurid detail of 
Courvoisier’s last sufferings, the “quivering of 
the flesh”, and then the “severe struggles” in 
which “the hands were slightly convulsed, 
and his legs considerably bent and drawn 
upwards”, before the executioner ended it all 
by pulling on his legs. 

Having emphasised the Christian conduct 
of the condemned man, with his “reliance on 
pardon and mercy”, and offered a picture of a 
totally unmerciful crowd, who greet his 
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Two items found in Richard 
Monckton Milnes’s album 
commemorating the 
Courvoisier affair: a poster- 
sized single sheet containing 
the lurid details of the crime 
and execution (above) and 

a lock of the convicted 
murderer’s hair (left) 


The novelist 
William Make- 
peace Thackeray 
excoriated public 
executions 
after watching 
Courvoisier die 
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The executioner William 
Calcraft. His ‘short-drop’ 
method of hanging was a 

crowd-pleaser but 
increased the con- 
demned’s suffering 


appearance on the scaffold with “hootings, 
hissings, yells and whistling”, the writers 
inevitably have to address the question of 
whether the spectacle of this man’s death is 
something that ought to be so widely and so 
keenly witnessed. This was a delicate matter, 
one might have thought, since they them- 
selves have reproduced this same spectacle for 
their readers. In the end, they hedge their 
bets. They offer a prim condemnation of the 
“matrons and maidens” who chose to witness 
the spectacle, suggesting that their “morbid 
curiosity” to see “the writhing struggles of a 
dying man” is “to say the least... “‘unfemi- 
nine”. Immediately afterwards, however, they 
express their hope that “the fate of this 
wretched young man will have a good moral 
tendency on the minds of all who fill high and 
responsible situations as servants”. 

This potent but queasy mixture of satisfac- 
tion that justice has been done, and sorrow at 
the unforgiving attitude of the spectators, also 
runs through the cheap commemorative 
broadsides and ballads that Milnes pasted 
into his album. The broadsides all include a 
large image of the hanging, accompanied by a 
regretful account of the crowd who wanted to 
watch it. As one writer puts it: “Every spot was 
crowded with spectators, and when the 
culprit was brought to the drop, no person 
seemed to pity him.” Juxtaposing the 
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melodrama of Courvoisier’s wicked deed and 
heartfelt penitence with the remorselessness 
of the audience before which he had to 
perform his death scene, these broadsides 
offer their readers the chance to be the 
sympathetic spectators that Courvoisier 
lacked, recreating the spectacle so that we can 
react to it differently. 


Toohideous to contemplate 

The final item in Milnes’s album is 
Thackeray’s article for Fraser’s Magazine, 
‘Going to See a Man Hanged’, which Milnes 
has annotated to identify himself as the 
mystery MP, the “Mr X---”, who suggested the 
expedition to Thackeray. The placing of 
Thackeray’s article in pride of place perhaps 
suggests that this is, in Milnes’s view, the last 
word on the matter — or it may testify to his 
pride in having inspired a friend from his 
student days, who was to become one of the 
most celebrated novelists of the period, to 
write an article espousing his own view on 
capital punishment. 

The positioning of the article, after the 
repetitive broadsides and ballads, certainly 
sharpens its point. The stark illustration of the 
empty gallows — which gave Thackeray what 
he describes as “a kind of dumb electric shock” 
— forms a striking contrast to the gory 
illustrations of the broadsides, in which the 
gallows is always depicted complete with 
corpse. As Thackeray tells it, the hanging 
becomes something too hideous to contem- 
plate directly. 

The pages of lively description of the crowd, 
their gossiping and good-humoured shoving, 
their drunken misbehaviour and clucking 
disapproval, make explicit what is implicit in 
everything that we have seen and read so far: 
that public hanging is a form of mass 
entertainment. The sudden change of tone as 
the prisoner is brought out onto the scaffold is 
all the more striking for the jollity of the 
foregoing pages. After a break in the writing, 
Thackeray resumes with a new seriousness, to 
depict a “sickening, ghastly, wicked scene”. 
The moment of execution itself is not 
depicted. We hear the “awful, bizarre” noise 
of the crowd, but turn away from the moment 
of death: “I am not ashamed to say that I 
could look no more, but shut my eyes as the 
last dreadful act was going on.” 

The justification offered by the broadsides 
and ballads — that the hanging provides an 
improving moral lesson on the consequences 
of crime, and a morally satisfying equivalence 
between crime and punishment — is tren- 
chantly dealt with. Thackeray tells us, with 
grim sarcasm, that “for the last 14 days, so 
salutary has the impression of the butchery 
been upon me, I have had the man’s face 
continually before my eyes... I feel myself 


As one description 
of Courvoisier’s 
execution put it: 
“Every spot was 
crowded with 
spectators, and 
when the culprit 
was brought to the 
drop, no person 
seemed to pity him” 


ashamed and degraded at the brutal curiosity 
which took me to that brutal sight”. In case we 
miss the point, he elaborates: “I fully confess 
that I came away down Snow Hill that 
morning with a disgust for murder, but it was 
for the murder I saw done.” 

It could be argued that everything in 
Milnes’s album leads up to this final condem- 
nation of the hypocrisy and cant surrounding 
public executions, illustrating the perverse 
mixture of enjoyment and revulsion fed to the 
public through the popular press. Seen in this 
light, the album becomes a bitterly effective 
piece of propaganda, casting public execution 
as a degrading spectacle, which captivates and 
corrupts all who witness it, including the 
compiler himself, a principled opponent of 
the death penalty. 

While the spectacle commemorated here is 
one that has long been outlawed, the uneasy 
fascination with crime and punishment, the 
unsettling mixture of moral outrage and 
prurient interest, the suggestion of revelling 
in lurid detail on the pretext of fully express- 
ing the horror, is grimly relevant today. Before 
we dismiss this album as a quaintly Victorian 
artefact, perhaps we should look at crime 
reporting today, and the justifications the 
press provide for supplying ever more lurid 
details of criminal cases. Milnes’s album may 
be foreign to us in some ways, but in others, it 
is distressingly familiar. 

Clare Walker Gore is junior research fellow at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. She was a BBC 
Radio 3 New Generation Thinker for 2015-16 
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ONLINE 

> You can see a digitised version of Richard 
Monckton Milnes’s album commemorating 
Francois Courvoisier’s execution at trin.cam. 
ac.uk/library/wren-digital-library/ 
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The Black Prince 


PRINCE OF 
DARKNESS? | 


History's verdict is damning. At the 
height of the Hundred Years War, the 
BLACK PRINCE, heir to the English 
throne, ordered the massacre of 
3,000 innocents in the French city of 
Limoges. It was, were told, the act of a 
black-hearted brute, a callous mass- 
murderer. But, writes Michael Jones, 
new evidence has come to light that 
suggests the Black Prince's reputation 
has been besmirched for a crime that 
he didnt commit 
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fA divisive ngure 

The gilt bronze effigy of 
Edward, the Black Prince 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 
King Edward Ill’s eldest 
son was a brilliant warrior 
renowned for his chivalry 
but his actions at Limoges 
in 1370 have stained his 
legacy for centuries 
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n 19 September 
1370 an English 
army drew up 
outside the French 
city of Limoges. 
A formidable 
fighting force of 
4,000 men, it had 
been bombarding 
the city and undermining its walls for five 
days. Now, with a section of the ramparts 
weakened, it was ready to strike. “A large part 
of the wall collapsed, filling in the ditch,” 
wrote the chronicler Jean Froissart. “The 
English watched with eager anticipation, lined 
up in formation as they prepared to storm the 
city... They rushed its defences, broke 
through the main gate and started to slay the 
inhabitants, indiscriminately — as they had 
been ordered to.” 

According Froissart, the man who gave 
these brutal orders was Edward III’s eldest 
son, Edward, Prince of Wales and Aquitaine, 
known to posterity as the Black Prince. 

“Tt was a terrible thing,” the chronicler 
continued. “Men, women and children cast 
themselves on their knees before the prince, 
begging for mercy, but he was so overcome 
with anger and an all-consuming desire for 
revenge, that he listened to no one. All were 
put to the sword, wherever they were found.” 

Froissart concluded: “There was not that 
day in Limoges any heart so hardened, no one 
possessed of even a shred of pity, who was not 
deeply affected by the events taking place 
before them. Upwards of 3,000 citizens were 
put to death that day. God have mercy on 
their souls, for they were truly martyrs.” 

It is a heartrending depiction — one that has 
become infamous in the annals of medieval 
warfare. Jean Froissart, the foremost chroni- 
cler of his age, was a passionate admirer of the 
code of chivalry, values that encouraged a 
warrior to show mercy towards the defeated. 
In contrast, what happened at Limoges 
appeared a descent into savagery. Froissart’s 
account left a permanent stain on the prince’s 
reputation. From the early 16th century he 
was described as the ‘Black Prince’, and the 
epithet stuck. Some suggested this might refer 
to the colour of his armour or heraldic 
accoutrements; for others, black deeds in the 
war in France offered a more plausible 
explanation. 

Was the Black Prince really a prince of 
darkness? A medieval commander was 
entitled, under the laws of war of the time, to 
sack a city that refused reasonable terms of 
surrender. Other contemporary sources — in- 
cluding a local chronicler of Limoges, and the 
Chandos Herald, who wrote an account of the 
prince’s life — confirm the sack took place. But 
they put the number of casualties at 300, a 


tenth of the figure given by Froissart. A recent 
discovery ofa letter of the prince’s, written 
three days after his capture of the city, 
contains no mention of a wholesale slaughter 
of inhabitants. Froissart’s account needs to be 
tested against a range of documentary 
material, including new discoveries in the 
French archives. 


Stunning victories 

The sack of Limoges took place during the 
Hundred Years’ War, which had begun in 
1337 with Edward III claiming the throne of 
France in the right of his mother, Isabella. 
Stunning victories at Crécy, in 1346, and 
Poitiers, in 1356, put the English in a com- 
manding position and in 1360 they concluded 
a most advantageous peace treaty at Brétigny. 
Under its terms, the Black Prince received the 
principality of Aquitaine, in south-western 
France, to govern in his own right. 

The Black Prince made his entrée on the 
European stage a war hero. He won his spurs 
at the age of 16, fighting with distinction at 
Crécy; 10 years later he commanded the force 
that won the stunning triumph at Poitiers, 
capturing the French king, Jean II. Jean 
Froissart was impressed by the prince’s skill 
in battle and by his gallant treatment of 
his French prisoners in its aftermath. The 
chronicler’s admiration increased when, 
as ruler of Aquitaine, the prince set up a 
magnificent court, entrancing all who visited 
it. But by 1370 the picture had soured. 

The turning point was a campaign in 
northern Spain, undertaken by the prince in 
1367, to restore the exiled ruler, Pedro of 
Castile, to his throne. In military terms, it was 
a success, with the Black Prince gaining 
another striking triumph at Najera (against 
the rival claimant Enrique of Trastamara). 

In political terms, though, it was a disaster. 
Pedro reneged on his debts, and the prince left 
Spain out of pocket, his army riven by 
dysentery. In an attempt to recoup his losses, 
he imposed a property tax — the fouage — upon 
Aquitaine, which drove a number of its 
noblemen into open revolt. They appealed to 


According to Froissart, 
the prince flew into 

a rage, declaring that 
he would make the 
people of Limoges 


pay for their treason 
————————— SS ee 


the new French king, Charles V, and in the 
summer of 1369 war broke out once more. 

The Black Prince was now a shadow of 
his former self. Suffering from a serious 
illness (possibly dysentery), which left him 
bedridden for months at a time, he lacked the 
money and manpower to effectively resist the 
French. Parts of his principality of Aquitaine 
began to defect to Charles V. 

Amid these reverses, in late August 1370 he 
learnt that Limoges had gone over to the 
enemy through the treachery of the city’s 
bishop, Jean de Cros (a man who had 
previously stood as godfather to his eldest 
son). Froissart described the prince respond- 
ing with a vindictive outburst of temper: 
“When news was brought... that Limoges had 
become French he fell into a violent rage... 
He swore upon the soul of his father, which 
he had never perjured, that he would have the 
city back again... and that he would make the 
inhabitants pay dearly for their treachery.” 


Hostile voices 

Froissart is unreliable as a historical source. 
In the 1360s the chronicler had benefited 
from English patronage, and visited the 
prince in Aquitaine shortly before his ill-fated 
Spanish expedition. But after the death of 
Edward III’s queen, Philippa of Hainault, in 
August 1369, Froissart returned to France and 
the Low Countries, securing the patronage of 
Guy de Chatillon, Count of Blois, a partisan 
of Charles V. Ifthe chronicler was privy to any 
testimony about the sack of Limoges, it was 
only from voices hostile to the prince. 

Documentary evidence presents a very 
different picture of the campaign. On 1 July 
1370 the prince determined on a new way of 
waging war. In contrast to Froissart’s account, 
it was one of clemency and persuasion rather 
than threat and intimidation — and the details 
were set out on the Gascon rolls, part of the 
administrative records of his principality: 

“Tt has been decided that he [the prince] 
should be able to admit and receive into the 
king’s peace and grace those who have left his 
obedience — whether through the persuasion 
of the king’s enemies or of their own free will 
— who now wish to return to his allegiance, 
pardoning their crimes, even the most 
serious, and restoring their privileges. While 
it is sometimes justifiable to punish such 
actions through the exercise of royal author- 
ity, it is also, on occasions, right to temper 
such a policy with leniency.” 

Froissart does not seem to have ever visited 
Limoges, and he had little knowledge of its 
geography. He was unaware that the city was 
divided into two parts: the prosperous 
chateau district, on the higher ground, 
dominated by the castle and abbey; and the 
poorer cité, composed of the cathedral, 
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. The Black Prince’s troops 
butcher the people of Limoges in an 
image from a 15th-century manu- 
script, the Chroniques d’Angleterre. |s 
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bishop’s palace, smaller churches and 
humble dwellings, controlled by the 

bishop. The chdteau district — where most of 
the city’s population lived — remained loyal to 
the prince in August 1370, and refused to 
admit the French; the cité only did so with 
extreme reluctance. 

Newly discovered material from French 
archives shows that a draft surrender 
agreement between the bishop, Jean de Cros, 
and John, Duke of Berry (the younger brother 
of Charles V) was jettisoned because not 
enough citizens had put their names to it. 
One chronicler even reported that the bishop 
resorted to subterfuge, falsely claiming that 
the Black Prince had suddenly died of illness, 
to persuade the reluctant cathedral chapter to 
allow Berry’s soldiers into the cité. 


Welcoming committee 

The Black Prince’s army arrived outside 
Limoges on 14 September 1370, the prince 
watching proceedings from a stretcher. His 
troops were welcomed into the chateau, while 
the inhabitants of the cité, realising they had 
been duped, opened negotiations with the 
besiegers. On 19 September, while the prince’s 
soldiers attacked the weakened city walls, 
distracting the French garrison, a body of 
citizens made their way to the main gate, 
raised the banner of France and England ina 
pre-arranged signal, and flung it open. 

This dramatic sequence of events is 
revealed in a law suit held before the Paris 
Parlement on 10 July 1404 between two 
merchants of Limoges (Bizé versus Bayard). 
Bizé’s lawyer described the part played by his 
opponent’s father, Jacques Bayard, in assisting 
the English to regain the city 30 years earlier: 
“Bayard’s father, a poor man and a furrier, 
accompanied by other furriers, took and 
carried the banner of the English to the main 
gate, where he was captured by the captain of 
the garrison, who then beheaded him.” 

The Parlement evidence reveals a very 
different story of the sack of Limoges. As 
English troops flooded into the cité, the 
enraged French garrison killed those 


‘There was indeed a 
massacre at Limoges 
in September 1370 
but it was conducted 
by the French not 


the English 
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Formidabléduo Edward Ill grants Aquitaine to the Black Prince ina 14th<centuryillumina4 
tion. The prince,played a starring role in his father’s campaign.to seize the French throne 


inhabitants who had let them in, fired the 
houses around them and retreated towards 
the bishop’s palace. There was indeed a 
massacre (numbering hundreds not thou- 
sands) but it was conducted by the French, 
not the English. 

Two vital documents support such a 
scenario. In a grant to the cathedral chapter, 
giving them possession of the cité, the 
prince clearly stated: “Understanding that 
as a result of the treason of their bishop, the 
clergy and inhabitants of the cité suffered 
grievous losses to their bodies and posses- 
sions, and endured much hardship... we do 
not wish to see them further punished as 
accomplices to this crime, when the fault lay 
clearly with the bishop and they had nothing 
to do with it...We therefore declare them 
pardoned and quit of all charges of rebellion, 
treason and forfeiture.” 

The captain of the French garrison of 
Limoges, Jean de Villemur, was widely praised 
by Valois chroniclers for his courage during 
the siege. But, on his release from captivity, 
Charles V revoked all his land grants and 
confiscated his possessions. In January 1375, 
Villemur, living in a state of abject poverty, 
petitioned the French king. But despite being 


an able soldier, he never received another 
military command. Villemur’s stern punish- 
ment suggests that Charles V held him 
responsible for the killing of Limoges’s 
inhabitants, and would not forgive him for it. 
Froissart’s highly coloured account of 
the sack of Limoges has held sway in our 
imagination for too long. The Black Prince 
returned to England shortly afterwards and 
his last years were overshadowed by illness. 
He died on 8 June 1376 aged 45, and when 
news of his passing reached the Valois court, 
Charles V held a most solemn memorial mass 
for him. This was an unprecedented honour 
—and it would hardly have been accorded to a 
man who had recently massacred 3,000 
French civilians. It is time to remove this 
unwarranted stain on his reputation. 
Michael Jones is a fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. His new biography of the Black Prince is 
published by Head of Zeus this month 
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> Read more about the Black Prince in our 
Medieval Kings and Queens collector’s 
edition, available from buysubscriptions.com 
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Partition in pictures 


THE BLOODY 
ROAD TO 
PARTITION 


On the 7Oth anniversary of the end of the 
British Raj, Yasmin Khan describes eight 
of the images that define the creation of the 
independent states of India and Pakistan. 
Then, in a timeline on page 58, she explores 
some landmark moments in the turbulent 
story of India's partition 


Accompanies a BBC Partition season across TV andRadio Fi Ei 


Waitingin line 
Men queue for drinking 
water in a refugee camp in 
New Delhi, 1947. Between 
12 and 15 million people were 
displaced by partition — by 
the end of 1947, more than 
3 million of them were living 
in camps. Many were driven 
there by escalating 
ethnic violence 
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The last viceroy is sworn in 
24 March 1947 


Louis Mountbatten was the final viceroy of India 
after almost 200 years of British rule. The 1st Earl 
of Mountbatten and his wife, Edwina, arrived in 
India on 22 March 1947 and - as this image 
shows — were sworn in at a ceremony in the 
Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi 
two days later. 

A great grandson of Queen Victoria, 
Mountbatten enjoyed theatrical ceremonies, 
but he also had extensive powers. As head of 
the British administration in India, he was 
responsible for planning the departure of 
the British from India and for finding a solution 
to the deadlock between the different Indian 
political parties. 

Mountbatten had been dispatched to India 
by the British prime minister, Clement Attlee, 
with instructions to secure the fastest possible 
transfer of power. Within two months of his 
arrival, he had finalised a plan to partition the 
subcontinent into two separate states — 
Muslim-majority Pakistan and Hindu-majority 
India - and transferred power a year faster than 
anyone had expected. 

Edwina also played a decisive role in the 
drama, developing an intimate personal 
relationship with Jawaharal Nehru, the leader of 
the Indian National Congress, the party that was 
spearheading the move towards independence. 
The Mountbattens remained in the subcontinent 
after independence (until June 1948), and 
Louis acted as first governor-general of 
independent India. 


Vv 


Mountbatten and Gandhi take tea 


1 April 1947 


With partition negotiations 
locked in deadlock, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Louis 
Mountbatten endeavoured to 
find a way forward over a cup 
of tea in the garden of the 
Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. 

This image was a brilliant 
piece of propaganda, as the 
British needed to show to the 
world that they were 
consulting with the most 
important Indian nationalist 
leader. It shows the two men 
enjoying a drink that was 
grown on Indian plantations 
but had, by now, become 
quintessentially British. 

The leaders had long 
discussions about Gandhi’s 
life in South Africa, but the 
conversation mostly focused 
on India’s political stasis. How 


should Mountbatten 
accommodate the different 
constitutional demands at the 
time of independence? Could 
Congress reach a compromise 
with the Muslim League? 

The leaders’ meetings were 
cordial but Mountbatten was 
upset that Gandhi refused any 
possibility of partition as a 
solution (he described Gandhi 
as “Trotskyist” in private 
letters of the time). Gandhi 
continued to talk of British 
policies of ‘divide and rule’. 

Although, ultimately, the 
Congress did reluctantly 
agree to the partition of India, 
Gandhi never endorsed it. On 
independence day in August 
the same year, he refused to 
celebrate, spending the day 
fasting and in silent prayer. 
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A partition of literature 
Summer 1947 


This famous image, taken by the 
American photographer David 
Douglas Duncan, seems to show 
the division of a library, with 
stacks of books allocated to 
India and Pakistan. As the mountain 
of literature grows ever larger, the 
young librarian BS Kesavan 
struggles with his mammoth task. 
The photograph - published 
in Time magazine in 1947 - seems 
to epitomise the petty yet 
momentous nature of the division 
between the two new countries. 
Many squabbles erupted in 
government offices about the fair 
allocation of goods. Mundane 
objects that belonged to the state, 
including cutlery, stationery and 
office furniture, were divided up 
between India and Pakistan 


respectively on a 4:1 ratio. 

Yet this photograph may have 
been staged or doctored. As the 
writer Anhad Hundal pointed out, 
the books in the Imperial 
Secretariat Library in New Delhi, 
where the photograph was taken, 
were never actually divided. 
Nonetheless, there was a proposal 
to divide this library, and many 
others were unquestionably split 
up. Worse still, a huge number of 
archives and precious manuscripts 
were lost during the chaos that 
followed partition. 

Indians and Pakistanis continued 
to contest lost property and 
possessions for many decades 
after 1947, and some residential 
property disputes continue to the 
present day. 


Mundane objects, 
including cutlery and 
office furniture, were 
divided up between 
India and Pakistan 
on a 4:1 ratio 
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Partition in pictures 
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Leaders thrash out 


a plan for partition 
3 June 1947 


This photograph marks the moment 
when fewer than a dozen men agreed 
to divide the whole of the Indian 
subcontinent, a population of 400 million. 

On 3 June 1947, Abdul Rab Nishtar, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Acharya Kriplani, 
Sardar Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah and Liaquat Ali 
Khan - representatives of the Muslim 
League, the Sikh parties and Congress 
- sat around a small table with the British 
viceroy of India, Lord Mountbatten, and 
Lord Ismay, Mountbatten’s chief of staff. 
They agreed that the plan to partition 
would go ahead. 

The Indian leaders look tired 
and apprehensive, but Ismay (second 
left) smiles, perhaps with relief that an 
agreement has finally been reached. 

The plan was announced in the House 
of Commons in London that evening. 
At the same time, Mountbatten and 
the leaders of the different parties took 
to the radio to explain the decision to 
an expectant and nervous south 
Asian population. 

Many believed that, by agreeing to 
a final plan, further outbreaks of violence 
between the country’s Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh communities could be avoided. 
Mountbatten declared: “The whole plan 
may not be perfect: but like all plans its 
success will depend on the spirit of good 
will with which it is carried out.” 


Vv 


Jinnah marks the 
birth of Pakistan 


14 August 1947 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah was the leader of the 
Muslim League and hero-worshipped by 
many south Asian Muslims. It’s fitting 
therefore that he led the celebrations for 
the new state of Pakistan in Karachi, on 

14 August 1947. Behind him stand members 
of the Muslim League National Guard. 

Educated in Britain, Jinnah often wore 
Savile Row suits, but on this day he sported 
a white sherwani (a knee-length coat) anda 
north Indian hat called a karakul. 

Despite the celebrations there was much 
uncertainty about the new state, and the 
role of religion within it. Jinnah himself 
was ambivalent about the territory that had 
been granted to Pakistan, describing it as 
“moth eaten”. In just over a year he would 
be dead, leaving Pakistan bereft of a leader 
who could unify many different competing 
ethnic groups. 
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19 September 1947 


Trains overcrowded with refugees, 
packed onto the roof and clinging 
to the sides — like the one near New 
Delhi, shown above - became the 
defining image of partition. At least 
12 million people moved between 
India and Pakistan, with roughly 
equal numbers of Hindus and 
Muslims seeking new homes in 
addition to almost the whole Sikh 
population. Many travelled by train, 
but others walked in long foot 
columns, while some crossed the 
border by car or plane. 

The scale of the migrations was 
unplanned, and caught the British 
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and Asian politicians by surprise. 
Confusion followed, as some 
people were urged to return or to 
stay in their homes. In early 
September 1947, it became clear 
that the safest way forward was to 
exchange the populations across 
Punjab. This soon became official 
policy, organised by the military. 
The majority of the refugees 
were from Punjab but hundreds 
of thousands also moved in both 
directions from other parts of 
India and Pakistan, including 
Bengal, Bombay, North West Frontier 
Province, Sind and United Provinces. 
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Partition in pictures 


October 1947 


Partition proved a harrowing 
experience for millions of people - 
and perhaps no group suffered 
more than Punjab’s poorest 
villagers. This moving image, taken 
by the celebrated American 
photographer Margaret Bourke- 
White, shows a Muslim mother 
hugging a relative besides the 
grave of her child. The infant had 
died of starvation after the family’s 
train was halted by ethnic violence. 
Bourke-White saw the refugee 
columns trudging across the new 
borders, photographed corpses on 
train tracks and toured cholera- 
afflicted hospitals. “The sight of 
these helpless sufferers had made 
me very angry,” she wrote in her 


account of her experiences of 
partition, Halfway to Freedom. 
“These were innocent peasants; 
some had been driven from their 
ancestral homes; the others had 
listened to the drumming of 
religious slogans and left home 
to pursue a dream.” 

Rape was used as a weapon of 
ethnic cleansing in Punjab, and 
women often suffered in their own 
communities because of the stigma 
of sexual violence. Others were 
held captive by the ‘other’ 
community, while tens of thousands 
were forcibly repatriated by the new 
states of India and Pakistan. No 
wonder Gandhi described women 
as “the chief sufferers” of partition. 
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October 1947 


This iconic image of a young 
Muslim boy looking out over a New 
Delhi refugee camp with his head in 
his hands seems to define the 
confusion and anxiety of the 
partition period. 

A quarter of a million refugees - 
many of them Muslims leaving India 
- passed through New Delhi in the 
summer of 1947, using makeshift 
cloths and sheets to separate their 
temporary homes. Most would 
make new homes in Pakistan, 
although many perished from 
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disease and violence along the way. 

The camp in this picture was at 
Purana Qila, the old fort of New 
Delhi. The boy sits upon the fort’s 
ramparts while, on the horizon are 
the cupolas of the Red Fort, the 
seat of Mughal power in India, 
which had been a British barracks 
since 1857. 

This image was also taken by 
Margaret Bourke-White, who 
travelled widely in India in 1947 for 
Life magazine, and took many of the 
defining images of partition. 


Yasmin Khan is associate professor in 18th to early 
20th-century British history at the University of 
Oxford. Her books include The Great Partition: 
The Making of India and Pakistan (Yale, 2007) 
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Partition in pictures 


Key milestones in the partition story... 
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In 1945 India emerged from the Second World War 
a transformed nation - both economically and 
politically —- and its people craved freedom from 
British rule. It was also a divided nation: the 
majority (about 70 per cent) of the British Indian 
population was Hindu, while Muslims, at around a 
quarter of the population, constituted a significant 
minority. Christians, Sikhs and other groups made 
up the remaining 5 per cent. 

The Muslim League, which was calling for the 
establishment of Pakistan, surged in popularity 
in the 1940s. The nationalist Congress Party 
leaders - Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 
- claimed to represent all south Asians but 
they were struggling to keep their movement 
non-violent, and had spent several of the war years 
in prison. In 1946 the British decided to leave 
India but could not settle the question of a 
constitutional settlement. 


The ‘Cabinet Mission’ fails 


Elections in early 1946 confirmed extensive 
support for the Muslim League among south 
Asian Muslims, while the Congress Party 
dominated the non-Muslim vote. 

Later that year, a delegation from London of 
three members of the British cabinet came very 
close to achieving a united India. The ‘Cabinet 
Mission’ managed to get the Muslim 
League and Congress to agree for a brief time to 
a federal plan for a more decentralised constitu- 
tion for a united India. The date 26 June was fixed 
for inaugurating a new government. However, 
with tensions between India’s religious groups 
rising, the plan fell apart. This was perhaps the 
best hope for a peaceful solution to Hindu-Mus- 
lim-Sikh relations in India. Ethnic relations 
deteriorated further after the delegation failed. 


Bloodshed mars 
Pakistan’s birth 


Pakistan marked its indepen- 
dence one day before India. The 
new state was made up of two wings, 
East Pakistan (later to become 
Bangladesh) and West Pakistan, 
separated by more than 1,000 miles 
of Indian territory. 

While people celebrated the 
creation of the new nation state, 
parts of the country were engulfed in 
ethnic violence. Muslims poured into 
Pakistan while Hindus and Sikhs left. 
One in five people in the new state 
was a refugee, a fact that threatened 
Pakistan’s very survival. 


Boundary force 
proves toothless 


A Punjab Boundary Force was 
created from units in the Indian army, 
with the aim of restoring law and 
order. But, such was its ineffective- 
ness, it was disbanded after just 32 
days. Even at its peak, the force 
covered no more than the 12 most 
‘disturbed’ districts of Punjab, and 
consisted of only 25,000 men. This 
meant that there were fewer than two 
men to a square mile. 

British troops were still in India but 
— far from being used to contain the 
violence — were being demobilised 
following the Second World War. 


The plan to partition 
is unveiled ‘ 


Mountbatten achieved the agreement = 
to the partition plan that he so craved irae 
during meetings with south Asian ws 
leaders on 2 and 3 June. With this 
plan allowing people in Bengal and 
the Punjab to decide if they 
wanted to divide their provinces 
— and new borders not yet settled 
— there was great uncertainty about 
what the 3 June plan meant for 
ordinary people, and which areas 
would end up in India or Pakistan. 
The plan also saw the British 
bringing forward the date of indepen- 
dence by an entire year. 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
with India’s new flag in July 1947 
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Independence 
day for India 


India celebrated Independence Day 
24 hours after Pakistan, in the capital, New 
Delhi. While the celebrations went ahead, 
nearby refugee camps continued to fill and 
the ethnic violence continued. 

Older princely states were also being 
absorbed into the new state. The unsettled 
status of Kashmir — and whether it belonged 
to India or Pakistan — soon led to war. 

Jawaharlal Nehru became India’s new 
prime minister but it would take another two 
years for India to write a constitution and 
over four years to hold a general election. 


Boundary judgment 
increases tensions 


The British judge Cyril Radcliffe was asked to draw 
the boundary between the new states of India 
and Pakistan. He did so with the help of south 
Asian members of the Bengal and Punjab Boundary 
Commissions, but these quickly became polarised 
and partisan along religious lines. 

Using the 1941 census, Radcliffe considered the 
majority and minority populations in the districts to 
be divided, but was also allowed to consider cultural 
and economic factors. The announcement of the 
boundary line was held back until after indepen- 
dence day. Inevitably, many were deeply disap- 
pointed by the decisions that Radcliffe made. 
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Men shield their 
noses from the 
stench of decaying 
bodies following 
clashes between 
Hindus and 
Muslims, c1946 


Gandhi - pictured in his 
mobile hut in East Bengal, 
1946 - threatened to fast 

until death if the ethnic 
violence didn’t stop 


Ethnic clashes kill 4,000 


The Muslim League called for a day of 
‘Direct Action’ in Calcutta in August 1946. 
It was a show of strength, as Congress 
was going ahead with the creation of an 
interim government without the League. 
Politicians encouraged demonstrations 
and processions, but many were 
prepared for a fight. The direct action 
day backfired horribly, as Calcutta 
descended into violence: more than 
4,000 were killed — both Hindu and 
Muslim — over the space of a few days in 
the worst episode of ethnic violence 
recorded at the time. This was the start of 
a cycle of partition violence that stretched 
over the following 18 months. 
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A convoy of Sikhs | 
migrate to East 
Punjab, c1947 


Late 1946 


Violence blights 
north and east India 


Extreme ethnic violence between Hindus 
and Muslims broke out in late 1946 in north 
India, particularly in the regions of Noakhali 
(Bengal), Bihar and the United Provinces. 
This was different to earlier episodes — not 
just in scale, but also because women and 
children were increasingly being 
targeted for killings and sexual violence. 
Gandhi toured the afflicted regions to try 
and bring peace to the troubled areas. 
He threatened to fast until death 
if the violence did not stop. Meanwhile, local 
political leaders and agitators from all 
communities were involved in spreading 
rumours and increasing ethnic tension. 


March 1947 20 February 1947 


Refugees flee 
Punjab violence 


After Attlee’s statement, violence 

intensified in Punjab. In early March, 
under intense pressure, the Unionist 
Party leader in Punjab, Khizr Tiwana, 


Attlee intervenes 


British prime minister Clement Attlee 
(pictured below) was determined to see 
Britain withdraw from India as soon as 
possible. He was concerned by the 
deterioration of loyalty to the 


resigned from his role as prime minister 
of the province. With Tiwana gone, a 
bloody battle for Lahore - a city with 
a mixed population of Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims - erupted. 

The violence triggered the first wave of 
Punjabi refugees, as the more prosper- 
ous decided to move to safer parts of the 
country, and started to remove their 
valuables and assets. 


British in the Indian armed forces, 
and worried about increasing 
ethnic violence. 

On 20 February 1947, despite being 
unable to find agreement among Indian 
parties, Attlee announced that 
the British would leave India 
no later than the summer of 
1948. He also announced he 
would replace the viceroy, 


August—October 1947 


12 million people 
hit the road 


In the early days of partition, many 
people believed that both India and 
Pakistan would retain large religious 
minorities, and politicians initially urged 
people not to move home. 

But this policy soon fell victim to events 
on the ground. Many Sikhs across the 
Punjab — caught between the two new 
states — were soon calling for their own 
homeland. Soon the states were organis- 
ing a formal ‘exchange of population’ in 
the Punjab, which would see 6 million 
people moving in both directions. 
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Archibald Wavell, with Louis 
Mountbatten. 


30 January 1948 


Gandhi’s murder 
stuns India 


On 30 January, Nathuram Godse, a Hindu 
nationalist fiercely opposed to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
demands for a secular, pluralist state, and his 
attempts to make peace with Pakistan, walked 
into a prayer meeting at Birla House in New Delhi 
and shot the leader in the chest three times. 

Gandhi’s death was a massive shock to 
the Indian nation and helped to bring partition 
violence to a halt. Nonetheless, the subcontinent 
would continue to be afflicted by sporadic 
bloodletting, and refugees would continue to 
cross the borders of Bengal and East Pakistan 
for many years. Ed 


Crowds surround 
Gandhi's funeral 
pyre, New Delhi, 19: 
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Sie years ago, parliament passed the séxual Offences A Act partially “s 
--decriminalising homosexual acts between two: consenting males. some 
~ campaigners hailed the legislation as alandmark onthe road to equality. ° 
-But.asks Brian Lewis has this bullish assessment stood the test oftime? 


i Gomplements the BBC's ‘Gay Britannia”season ao Bo Ss 


‘ 


>= Two men watch a friend’swim® 
towards them in-Henry Scott- 


. : wy et Tuke’s' 1927 painting rthur Strange : 
eee 2° S-The Critics, which is on display ° i Kattendyke David 
7 > = ’ at the Tate Britain exhibition Archibald Gore, the 8th 
4 Queer British Art 1861-1967. Earl of Arran, had two 


Se. Migsierh-attiides te beunes main obsessions: “To 
; : sexuality began to shift in the — . 
ote wee early 20th century but. | stop people buggering 
: eC . it would be decades before badgers and badgering 
=> ...this.was reflected in legislation * = buggers.” He failed to 
= os protect the badgers — his attempt in the House 
of Lords to pass legislation against badger- 
baiting got nowhere (“There are not many 
badgers in the House of Lords,” he allegedly 
said) — but he succeeded, to some degree, in 
protecting the ‘buggers’. 

Arran was the champion in the Lords of a 
private member’s bill sponsored in the 
Commons by Leo Abse, the colourful Labour 
MP for Pontypool. This became the Sexual 
Offences Act of 1967 — 50 years ago this 
summer. The act decriminalised sex between 
two — and only two — consenting males 
(lesbian sex was never criminalised in the UK 
as male legislators couldn’t imagine how sex 
between women was possible), so long as they 
were over the age of 21 and the sex was in 
private. It did not apply to the armed services 
and to the merchant navy, where sex between 
men remained illegal. Nor did it cover 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, which had to 
wait until 1980 and 1982 respectively for 
similar legislation. 

Sodomy (or buggery) used to be a hanging 
offence in Britain. This was modified by the 
Offences Against the Person Act 1861, which 
replaced capital punishment with minimum 
sentences of 10 years’ imprisonment. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 added 
to the statute book a two-year maximum 
penalty for “gross indecency” between men 
(all other forms of sexual behaviour) in public 
or in private. The third in the trinity of 
statutes routinely used to control gay sex was 
the Vagrancy Act of 1898, designed to fight 
“persistent importuning and soliciting” by 
female prostitutes — but the police preferred to 
use it against men flirting with men instead. 


Natural variations 
These were the laws. But between the late 19th 
and the mid-20th centuries, understandings 
of human sexuality began to shift dramati- 
cally. The new science of sexology, exempli- 
fied by Havelock Ellis, Sigmund Freud and 
Alfred Kinsey, reformulated same-sex desires, 
identities and practices less as sins or crimes 
than as genetic or psychological conditions, 
or as natural, harmless variations. 
: : : / = « == By 1954, the claims that the law wasn’t fit 
= : <m -- for purpose had reached such a crescendo that 
ce : <~ Winston Churchill’s Conservative govern- 
ment commissioned a Home Office commit- 
tee, led by Sir John Wolfenden, the vice-chan- 
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cellor of the University of Reading, to 


Homosexuality and the law 


Gay times: the long battle for equality 
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The Labouchére Amend- 
ment, or section 11 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1885, was proposed by 
a radical MP, Henry 
Labouchére (above), and 
passed with little discus- 
sion. It made “gross 
indecency” illegal in public 
or in private and imposed a 
maximum penalty of two 
years’ hard labour. It was 
another tool in the armoury 
of law enforcers and made it 
easier to prosecute homo- 
sexual behaviour. 


investigate. The Wolfenden Committee 
canvassed the views of more than 200 experts 
and organisations — everyone from the Lord 
Chief Justice to the British Medical 
Association and the Church of England to a 
small handful of self-identifying homosexu- 
als. And, after examining the evidence, the 
Wolfenden Report of 1957 recommended that 
consenting sex between men over the age of 
21 in private be decriminalised. 

The higher-brow newspapers applauded 
but the popular press was appalled. “If the law 
were to tolerate homosexual acts, a great 
barrier against depravity would be swept 
aside,” railed the Daily Mail. The threat was 
existential: “Great nations have fallen and 
empires decayed because [moral] corruption 
became socially acceptable.” 

Faced with this kind of backlash, and since 
surveys in the 1950s indicated that most 
people still found homosexuality “disgust- 
ing”, neither the Conservative government 
nor the Labour opposition was prepared to 
champion the changes that Wolfenden 
requested. As the home secretary, Rab Butler, 
put it in the Commons, so many people 
considered homosexuality to be “a great 


The playwright (shown above, 
left, with Lord Alfred Douglas) 
was the most famous victim 
of the Labouchére Amend- 
ment. After three trials in 1895 
(the first a libel suit against 
the Marquess of Queensber- 
ry), Wilde was found guilty of 
gross indecency and sen- 
tenced to two years’ hard 
labour in Reading Gaol. 

His name, face and manner- 
isms became important 
components of an emerging 
public sense of the male 
homosexual. 


social evil” that “education and time” would 
be needed to persuade them of the case for 
reform. “The matter now goes into that exten- 
sive limbo of reforms that are supported by 
almost everybody who has seriously studied 
the subject,” opined The Economist, “and by 
penological common sense — but are rejected 
by common emotion. It will be enacted in the 
end, but past experience suggests that the end 
may bea decade or so away.” 


Apermissive climate 

The Economist was correct. It took 10 years 
of hard lobbying by the Homosexual Law 
Reform Society (founded in 1958), pressure 
from the most liberal-minded MPs, and 
support from a progressive home secretary, 
Roy Jenkins, in the more permissive climate 
of the 1960s, before parliament adopted the 
Wolfenden principles in the 1967 act. 

In the debates in both houses there were 
still strong voices of opposition. In the 
Commons, for example, Peter Mahon, 
Labour MP for Preston South, shared his 
“absolute revulsion” for the bill. “It will be a 
bad bill through time to eternity because 
homosexual acts are a perversion ofa natural 


1928 


Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness, 


~ anovel advocating the acceptance of 


homosexuals, was banned for obscenity in 
1928. Hall (shown above, right, with her 
partner, the sculptor Una Troubridge) was 
known as ‘John’ to her friends and dressed 
in a masculine way. The publicity during 
the trial increased the visibility of lesbians 
and helped cement a public image of the 
‘mannish’ lesbian in particular. 


function.” Changing the law would be “a 
move toward perdition and an act of moral 
cowardice”. And, lest anyone be in any doubt, 
he declared: “I am against the bill lock, stock 
and barrel, root and branch, hook, line and 
sinker, warts and all.” Sir Charles Taylor, 
Conservative MP for Eastbourne, chipped in: 
“This is another occasion where the govern- 
ment are completely out of step with the 
people, who do not believe in buggery.” 

One of the main concerns of the bill’s oppo- 
nents was that, in seeming to give a parlia- 
mentary seal of approval to this ‘social evil’, 
they would encourage its spread. To counter 
this accusation, speaker after speaker on the 
reforming side reaffirmed their abhorrence of 
homosexual practices, highlighted the limited 
nature of the legislation, and voiced their 
belief that the act would encourage homo- 
sexuals to crawl out of their dark corners into 
the light of day to seek help for their affliction. 

The act would be “an important and 
civilising measure”, thought Roy Jenkins, but 
a vote in favour was not “a vote of confidence 
or congratulation to homosexuality. Those 
who suffer from this disability carry a great 
weight of loneliness, guilt and shame. The 
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June 1954 


Alan Turing dies 

Alan Turing, codebreaker 
and pioneering computer 
scientist (above), was 
prosecuted under the 
Labouchére Amendment in 
1952. To avoid prison he 
opted for hormonal 
treatment to reduce his 
libido. When he died shortly 
afterwards, in 1954, the 
coroner recorded a verdict 
of suicide. Turing received a 


posthumous pardon in 2013. 


The ‘Alan Turing law’, 
passed earlier this year, 
grants automatic pardons 
to men convicted of 
homosexual acts that 

are no longer offences. 


sto jail 


Pitt-Rivers, Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu and the Daily Mail 
journalist Peter Wildeblood, 
(above, left to right), were tried 
and imprisoned for consensual 
and private homosexual offences 
on the Beaulieu estate. The trial 
generated considerable publicity 
and helped bring about the 
Wolfenden Committee enquiry 
later in the year. 


1957 
Wolfenden 
recommends 
partial 
decriminalisation 

The Wolfenden Report of 1957 
(authored by Sir John Wolfenden, 
above) recommended stiffer 
penalties for female street 
prostitution as well as the partial 
decriminalisation of homosexual 
sex. It adopted a strict public- 
private division — the ‘vices’ in 
question could only take place in 
private - and its recommendations 
would be enshrined in law in 1967. 


crucial question... is, should we add to those 
disadvantages the full rigour of the criminal 
law?” Lord Arran warned newly liberated 
homosexuals against ostentatious flaunting: 
“Homosexuals must continue to remember 
that while there may be nothing bad in being 
a homosexual, there is certainly nothing 
good. Lest the opponents of the bill think that 
a new freedom, a new privileged class, has 
been created, let me remind them that no 
amount of legislation will prevent homosexu- 
als from being the subject of dislike or 
derision, or at best of pity.” Antony Grey, 
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secretary of the Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, who was present to hear this “fright- 
ful stuff”, “almost puked”. He wasn’t alone. 

Given the negative language even of the 
proponents of the measure, many scholars 
and activists have downplayed its signifi- 
cance, refusing to treat it as a great, progres- 
sive triumph. Arran disagreed, claiming 
that, because of the passage of the act, 
“perhaps a million human beings will 
be able to live in greater peace”. 

So which interpretation is the most 
accurate? There’s little doubt that Arran’s 
assessment was unduly optimistic: the act did 
not amount to much for gay men, at least 
directly. In the early 1960s, the figures showed 
that 1,500 to 2,000 men were found guilty 
each year of homosexual offences (buggery, 
attempted buggery and gross indecency). One 
calculation reckoned that only about 100 of 
these were for the type of private, consensual 
offences that had now been decriminalised. 
Sex with teenagers and young adults, sex in 
public (even in bathhouses or saunas), 
importuning for sex and male prostitution all 
remained illegal. In fact, convictions increased 
in the years after the 1967 act. 


1969 

Gay New Yorkers fight back 
The police raid on the Stonewall Inn 
in New York City in 1969 (above) had 
a big impact in Britain. American gay 
bars were routinely raided, but this 
time the patrons fought back, rioting 
ensued and a legend was born. The 
Gay Liberation Front was founded 
shortly afterwards, mimicked within 
the year by a similar organisation in 
London. ‘Gay Lib’ indicated that 
sexual minorities were now going to 
demand their rights and not just 
politely lobby for them. 


In an article in The Guardian a few weeks 
after the act’s passage, the writer Geoffrey 
Moorhouse gave some insight into how 
ordinary gay men felt. He interviewed John 
and Eric who had been sharing a council flat 
and living “what they would call normal 
lives” for 20 years. They claimed the act 


“hasn’t made a ha’porth of difference to them”. 


Aman named Neville, by contrast, lived 
alone. He felt that the act had lifted “some 
small sense of shame”, but it hadn’t made it 
easier for him to find a partner. The London 
clubs that homosexuals frequented were “too 
florid” for his taste. And he was still fearful of 
the consequences of being outed or of 
inadvertently outing himself at work. 


Florid meeting places 

The Albany Trust, a counselling charity that 
complemented the Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, expected its casebooks to remain full 
of similar instances: “Men living in isolation 
in bedsitters, fearing their tendencies, always 
being on guard against others finding out, 
wondering whether they would lose their 
jobs, gradually shedding friends and not 
making new ones.” Reformers wanted further 
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1977 

Whitehouse takes 

Gay Newstocourt 

Mary Whitehouse (below), 

a schoolteacher who set up the 
National Viewers’ and Listeners’ 
Association, represented a 
backlash against the ‘permis- 
sive society’. In 1977 she 
resurrected the archaic 
blasphemy laws to successfully 
prosecute Gay News for 
publishing a poem by James 
Kirkup about a Roman centurion 
at the foot of the cross fantasis- 
ing about having sex with Christ. 


1978 

Therainbow flag 

makes its debut 

The symbol of LGBTQ pride 
(below) was designed by the 
San Francisco artist 

Gilbert Baker. The most 
popular version bears six 
colours: red (symbolising 
life), orange (healing), yellow 
(sunlight), green (nature), 
blue (harmony/peace) and 
purple/violet (spirit). 


1988 

Section 28 sparks 

afurore 

Section 28 of the Local 
Government Act 1988 was 
the Thatcher government’s 
attempt to prevent local 
authorities from promoting 
homosexuality or state 
schools from teaching that 
homosexuality was accept- 
able “as a pretended family 
relationship”. It sparked huge 
protests (as at Gay Pride, 
1988, right) and was repealed 
in Scotland in 2000 and in 
the rest of the UK in 2003. 


legislation to equalise the age of consent and 
to put gay and straight relationships on an 
equal footing. This would allow meeting 
places to be established “which are not florid 
but where homosexuals can behave natu- 
rally.” But Neville was not convinced that this 
would accomplish anything. As Eric put it, 
the crucial task was to “remove the stigma 
from being homosexual”. 


Avibrant scene 

Did the Sexual Offences Act help to do this? It 
is tempting to think so because of what came 
next: an explosion of gay activism with the 
founding of the Gay Liberation Front in 
London in 1970; the rise of a vibrant gay 
commercial scene from the 1970s; the 
development of a renewed militancy in the 
late 1980s, with groups such as Stonewall and 
Outrage!, as a response to the Aids crisis and 
the Thatcher government’s introduction of 
Section 28 (see timeline above); the raft of gay 
civil rights legislation under the Blair 
government, including an equal age of 
consent and civil partnerships; and full 
legislative equality with the introduction of 
gay marriage in 2013 under David Cameron’s 
coalition government. Attitudes have been 
revolutionised, making the talk of ‘evil’, 


Attitudes have 
been transformed, 
making the talk of 
‘evil’, ‘shame’and 
‘moral corruption’ 
sound positively 
antediluvian 


‘shame’ and ‘moral corruption’ sound 
positively antediluvian. 

There is no doubt that the decades of 
discussion about homosexuality culminating 
in the Wolfenden Report and the 1967 act 
played a part in all this and gave at least some 
gay men a psychological boost. But it was just 
as much gays and lesbians themselves, 
drawing inspiration from the Stonewall 
riots in New York City in 1969 (see timeline 
on p65) and the radiation of gay liberationist 
energy, who seized the initiative and meta- 
phorically unfurled the rainbow flag. Thanks 
to their combined efforts the cautious 
and limited toleration of 1967 became the 


2013 

Same-sex marriage 

is legalised 

The Marriage (Same Sex 
Couples) Act, in some 
ways the culmination 

of the Wolfendenian logic 
of allowing same-sex 
behaviour in private, 

was passed in 2013 in 
England and Wales and 
similar legislation was 
passed in Scotland in 
2014. Same-sex marriage 
is still not permitted in 
Northern Ireland. 


much greater acceptance of today. 

In the Lords debate at the time of the act, 
Lord Auckland was aghast at a report he had 
read in the News of the World of a “very nasty 
happening”: a “homosexual wedding” in a 
continental country. “I only hope that if this 
bill becomes law,” he wrote, “the most vigilant 
eye will be kept on practices of this kind. I do 
not think these things could happen in this 
country, but it is possible.” Well, here we are, 
half century on. What was nearly inconceiv- 
able in 1967 is now the law of the land. 
Brian Lewis is professor of history at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. His latest book is 
Wolfenden’s Witnesses: Homosexuality in Postwar 
Britain (Palgrave Macmillan, 2016) 


DISCOVER MORE 


TV AND RADIO 

> This summer the BBC is marking the 50th 
anniversary of the Sexual Offences Act 

with a ‘Gay Britannia’ season. 
historyextra.com will have updates BI BIC) 
EXHIBITION 

> Queer British Art 1861-1967 is 
showcasing some of the greatest artworks 
related to LGBTQ identity. It is running at 

Tate Britain until 1 October. tate.org.uk 
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“Witch-hunting has been found in 
every inhabited continent of the world 


Ronald Hutton talks to Charlotte Hodgman about his new book examining 


39 


the global figure of the witch — from ancient times to the present day 
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PROFILE RONALD HUTTON 


Hutton is professor of history at the University of Bristol and a leading 
authority on ancient, medieval and modern paganism. He is the author ofa 
number of books, including Pagan Britain (Yale, 2013), Blood and Mistletoe: 
The History of the Druids in Britain (Yale, 2009) and Witches, Druids and King 


Arthur (Hambledon Continuum, 2006) 


LIN CONTEXT | The European witch trials 


of the early modern period did much to 
create an enduring perception of the 

figure of the witch. But these trials were 
influenced by global, ancient, medieval and 
folkloric traditions whose history has often 
been overlooked. Ronald Hutton’s book 
sets European witchcraft in an ancient and 
global context to revise our understanding 
of the witch around the world. 


Your book takesa global view on 
2,000 years of witchcraft and magic. 
Why did youchoosetotacklesucha 
hugetopic? 

It’s a subject that has interested me since 

I was a teenager. There’s been an enormous 
amount of work done on the witch trials of 
the early modern period, but significantly 
less on witchcraft in ancient times and 
across the rest of the world. This book is my 
attempt to redress the balance, and it has 
taken me 25 years to research and write. 


When was theterm ‘witch firstused, 
and what doesitmean? 

The word has different interpretations. The 
two oldest define a witch as someone who 
uses magic to hurt people, or somebody who 
uses magic for any purpose. The feminist 
reading of the term is a woman of independ- 
ent spirit who is persecuted for it by men in an 
age of patriarchy. Others see a witch as being a 
practitioner of a surviving pagan religion. 

The term ‘witch’ itself is Anglo-Saxon but 
what it means is not actually all that clear. 
There are hints in the law codes that ‘witch’ 
could refer to someone who works harmful 
magic. But we can’t be sure. 

Academics also argue endlessly about the 
definition of ‘magic’. I define it as being a set 
of techniques employed by humans in the 
hope of exploiting supernatural power for 
their own purposes. 


How does Europe's witchcraft history 
compare to that of therest of the world? 
It stands out from the rest of the world for two 
main reasons. On the one hand it is the only 
place that associated witchcraft with a 
demonic anti-religion —a fully developed 
religion worshipping the devil, which was 
pitted against the established religion. But on 
the other hand, it is the only area on the 
planet whose peoples traditionally believed 
in witchcraft in the past but who have 


officially ceased to believe in it. 

There are several reasons for this loss of 
belief. In the 15th century, Christian 
theologians developed the paranoiac idea of a 
satanic conspiracy that sought to destroy the 
human race using evil people (witches) who 
had been given magical powers by demons. 
The idea caught on and was employed as a 
solution to daily problems. In other words, it 
was thought that if you wiped out presumed 
witches in your area, you would stop being 
unlucky in general. But it didn’t work. 

Areas that hosted massive witch hunts were 
actually more traumatised, more divided and, 
in some cases, more depopulated than those 
that didn’t. What’s more, the areas that failed 
to persecute witches were seen to experience 
as much good luck — healthy children and 
livestock, good weather — as those that did. 
And so witch hunting was given up asa 
bad idea. 


Have you found evidence of witch 
hunting outside Europe? 

Witch-hunting has been found in every 
single inhabited continent of the world and 
among most of the peoples who have 
inhabited the Earth. But it’s not a universal 
human trait. The largest witch-free area on 
the planet is Siberia, which covers a third of 
the northern hemisphere. So there are some 
quite big exceptions. But the majority of 
human beings through history have feared 
magic and have persecuted people they 
believe to have used it wrongly. 

Globally, witch hunts have taken pretty 
much the same format as their European 
equivalents. All you needed was a population 
under economic and social pressure in which 
people felt pushed to the margins and where a 
bit of bad luck could ruin their lives. When 
this bad luck struck —a bad harvest, for 
example — they blamed witchcraft. But you 
also needed the witch hunters — people who 
claimed to be capable of detecting witches 


“People believed that, 
if you wiped out 
witches, then youd 
stop being afflicted 
by bad luck” 


and of dealing with them. When these men or 
women got their hands on a population 

that was in a ferment of fear, the results 

were explosive. 


The best known ofall witch hunts was 
the Salem witch trials of 1692. Why is 
this casesoinfamous? 

Salem stands out because it was the only big 
witch hunt in the British colonies of America, 
and also because it’s a well-recorded and 
incredibly dramatic story. It was a divided 
community, one in which a group of 
adolescent women — and some adults — 
believed themselves to be bewitched. They 
were stirred up by a crazy minister who, ina 
bid to salvage his ailing career, launched a 
witch hunt. The fall-out was huge, with 
hundreds of people coming under suspicion, 
and around 20 people being executed. 


Has the European witch always been 
seenas predominately female? 
Overwhelmingly, Europeans have tradition- 
ally associated women, rather than men, 
with magic. They thought that men were 
able to learn magic but that women had 
magic within them. This is why women in 
European culture have traditionally featured 
as prophetesses, sibyls and oracles. They 
come in when the men can’t figure out 
what’s going on. On the flip side, if women 
were natural magicians then, it was believed, 
they could also work evil magic far more 
spontaneously than men. 

For all that, there were areas of Europe — 
Iceland, Normandy and some of the 
Austrian lands — where people overwhelm- 
ingly suspected men of being witches. 

Outside Europe there was no real pattern to 
who might be accused of witchcraft. In some 
areas women were the suspected group; in 
others, it was men. To some, the old or rich 
came under suspicion, while elsewhere it 
could be the young or poor. 


Howdidancientsocieties 

view witches? 

Ancient Egypt is notable for a distinct lack of 

belief in witchcraft and little fear of magic. 

Elsewhere, across the whole fertile crescent 

there was an acute fear of witchcraft that was 

associated with an even stronger fear of 

demons (evil spirits in the natural world). 
Like the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks 

had little fear of witchcraft, although they 
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did occasionally execute magicians for 
impiety. As for the Romans, they had a sharp 
image of the witch as an evil woman, and 
used witch hunters on a big scale. 

The perceptions of witchcraft in ancient 
Rome and the fertile crescent did most to 
shape attitudes in medieval and early 
modern Europe — fed through the prism 
of the Bible. 


Whatimpacthas Christianity had on 
witchcraft and magic? 
The initial effect of Christianity was to 
dampen down witch hunting. Christians 
believed that, with an all-powerful God in 
control of the cosmos, there was less room 
for evil to operate unless humans embraced 
it voluntarily. There were whole areas of 
magic, such as a belief in night-flying witches 
and of demonesses working together to 
persecute humans, on which the church 
frowned. But the early medieval church was 
incredibly confident, mainly because of the 
speed at which Christianity was spreading. 
During the high Middle Ages, the Chris- 
tian church, especially in the west, lost a lot of 
this confidence. Plague was killing thousands; 
the climate was getting worse; Islam was 
fighting back in the holy lands. As a result 
Christianity began to turn on what it saw as 
enemies within. It was this that bred a new 
and lethal idea of the satanic witch. 


James VI of Scotland was known for 
his fear of witches. Did other rulers 
feel the same? 

Across most of the world, and certainly in 
Britain, rulers tended to stay out of witch 
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hunts. There were exceptions here and there 
when a monarch or a chief used the fear of 
witches to enhance his or her own power. 
James V1 is the outstanding example in Britain, 
although later, when he was also ruling 
England as James I, he became sceptical about 
witch accusations. 

Shaka, the great Zulu king, was a notable 
witch hunter, as was Handsome Lake, the 
Seneca leader of the Iroquois people in 
North America. 


Was there evera time when practising 
magic wasseenasa positive thing? 
Those who worked magic to help people 
were often respected and much demanded 
figures in their communities. I tend not to 
use the word witch to describe these 
characters — not because I have any deep- 
rooted hostility towards the idea, but 
because there has always been a big distinc- 
tion between those who worked good magic 
(often known as cunning folk or service 
magicians) and witches. These individuals 
generally escaped persecution and even 
helped identify witches during witch hunts. 


Your bookalso explores the relation- 
ship between fairies, folklore and 
magic. Howare they related? 

In certain parts of Europe, mostly on the 
fringes, fairies played an important role in 
magic and a lot of service magicians claimed 
to have learned their skills from the fairies. 
Britain in particular has a strong folklore 
history, particularly across the Gaelic world 
— the Highlands and islands of Scotland, the 
Isle of Man and Ireland. Here, fairies were 


“The idea of the 
satanic witch grew 
out of Christian 
Furope’s loss of 
self-confidence’ 


believed to be bigger and much more 
dangerous, and in these areas they largely 
took over the role of witches in being seen as 
the main magical threat to humans. Fairies 
further south, around cities and in the 
south-east of England, were seen as smaller 
and more mischievous. Consequently they 
played far less of a role in the evidence given 
at witch trials. 


Will our fear of magic ever disappear? 
Attitudes are changing. We’ve come a long 
way since the witch trials of the early 
modern period. But for many there is still 
an ancestral tendency to seek magical or 
supernatural explanations for uncanny 
fortune or misfortune. There is a massive 
post-Christian, post-early modern hangover 
among many people who no longer have 
religious beliefs but who 
still have a vague, formless 
fear of magic. 


The Witch: A History of Fear, 
from Ancient Times to the 
Present by Ronald Hutton 
(Yale, 376 pages, £25) 
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Picturing the Tudor Monarchy 


Free Exhibition: 24 July — 25 August 
Monday — Friday (10.00 — 17.00) 


Featuring the largest collection of Royal medieval and Tudor 
portraits outside the National Portrait Gallery and Royal 
Collection, alongside Library and Museum collections. 


Join us for our Museum Lates and to enjoy creative workshops, 
live historic music, library tours and a cash bar! 
11 August and 25 August (18.00 - 21.00) 


Society of Antiquaries of London 
Burlington House, Piccadilly 
London W1J OBE 
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Institute of Continuing Education at Madingley Hall 


Part-time courses, lifetime benefits 


Choose from 25 mind-stretching part-time courses taught by 
leading Cambridge academics. Subjects include: 


¢ Certificate in International Relations 
* Certificate in Local History 


- Certificate in the Study of Early Medieval England 


Apply now for October 2017 entry. No degree required. 


Visit www.ice.cam.ac.uk/history to find out more 
enquiries@ice.cam.ac.uk | +44 (0)1223 746262 


Important New Work by 
National Humanities 
Medal Recipient 


Lewis E. Lehrman 


CHURCHILL. 
AOUSEVELT 
& COMPANY 


STUDINE IN CHAHACTIR 
AND STATECRAFT 


“Rich in historical immediacy, ‘Churchill, Roosevelt & 
Company’ demonstrates how generals, diplomats, spies, 
businessmen, economists, and other key figures served 
the needs of both Prime Minister and President in their 
unyielding defense of democratic government.” 


- Prof. Richard Carwardine, Rhodes Professor of American History 
at Oxford University 


“Lewis E. Lehrman demonstrates an almost 
uncanny feel for all the senior personalities around 
Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt during 
the Second World War.” 

- Prof: Andrew Roberts, King’s College, London, author of 


Masters and Commanders: How Churchill, Roosevelt, Marshall and 
Alanbrooke Won the War in the West. 


“Lewis Lehrman’s “Churchill, Roosevelt & Company’ 
offers a detailed look at the special relationship, 
especially during World War II, when Anglo-American 
cooperation achieved its most impressive results and 
faced its most formidable challenges. The book is 
packed with fascinating detail and illuminates not only 
the past but the challenges of the present day.” 


- Arthur Herman, Pulitzer Prize nominee for Gandhi and 
Churchill (The Wall Street Journal Featured Review) 


Penetrating insights into 


character and historic role of: 


Lord Beaverbrook 
Industrialist and Newspaper Baron 


Anthony Eden 
British Secretary of War, Foreign Secretary 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Supreme Commander Allied Expeditionary Force 


George Marshall 
Chief of Staff; United States Army 


and many more who forged the world 
in which we live today. 


Available in Hardcover and on Kindle 
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The jewel in the crown 


JON WILSON hails a dazzling account of a diamond that 
became a symbol of the British thirst for power in India 


Koh-i-Noor: The History of the 
World’s Most Infamous Diamond 
by William Dalrymple and Anita Anand 
Bloomsbury, 352 pages, £16.99 


The Koh-i-Noor was 
once nearly lost in an 
extraordinary moment 
of absentmindedness, or 
so the story goes. In 1849, 
the British took the great 
diamond from the child 
ruler of Punjab, Raja Duleep Singh. 
While the jewel waited to be sent as a 
gift to Queen Victoria in England, the 
brusque, pragmatic and pious imperial 
administrator John Lawrence was asked 
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Maharaja Duleep Singh, 
shown in an 1854 painting. 
The British seized the 
Koh-i-Noor from the last 
Sikh maharaja in 1849, 
and never gave it back 


to look after it. Lawrence placed it ina 
tatty tin box in a waistcoat pocket before 
forgetting about it for six weeks. It took 
a reminder from Lawrence’s seemingly 
more bedazzled brother, Sir Henry, and 
a search by a servant, who thought it was 
just an old piece of glass, to recover this 
vital symbol of political power. 

For years, Lawrence “dined out’ on the 
tale. But as with many of the episodes in 
this meticulously researched and 
brilliantly written book, the story is 
probably made up. It sounds too much 
like imperial propaganda to be real, por- 
traying one of Britain’s imperial rulers 
as too busy with important practical 
matters to be so easily seduced by such a 


New history titles, rated by experts in their field 
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pointless bauble as a diamond. In fact, 

as Dalrymple and Anand show, for the 
British it was the baubles that mattered 
the most. 

In fewer than 300 quick-reading 
pages, Dalrymple and Anand bust 
myth after myth. The first concerns 
the origins of the Koh-i-Noor itself. 
Some Britons imagined it was the ‘Great 
Mughal diamond’ brought to India 
by the first Mughal emperor, Babur. In 
fact, as William Dalrymple shows in the 
first half of the book, we know nothing 
with certainty about it until 1739, when 
it was seized and shipped from Delhi to 
Iran by the upstart invader Nader Shah 
with tonnes of other items looted from 
India’s collapsing Mughal empire. 

Then, there was nothing special about 
the Koh-i-Noor (meaning ‘mountain of 
light’ in Persian), it was one of many 
jewels stuck on the Mughal empire’s 
peacock throne. For the Mughals, 
splendid possessions offered “an image 
of divine glory”, as Emperor Akbar’s 
chief administrator Abu’] Faz] put it, 
but they didn’t particularly value 
diamonds. The Mughals valued rubies 
and spinels the most, as they were seen 
to refract the divine red light that 
occurred at the end of the day. 

From Iran, the Koh-i-Noor edged its 
way back to India in the hands of one 
warrior-king after another, growing in 
importance as it did. In a key passage 
Dalrymple reminds us of the often 
forgotten Durrani empire, which ruled 
Afghanistan at a pivotal moment in the 
18th century when Kandahar and Kabul 
were seen as more highly refined centres 
of culture than Delhi or Agra. This was 
an era of strong states, which rose and 
fell in short bloody succession battles 
that tested a ruler’s capacity to rule well, 
until Britain’s dominance of global 


As Dalrymple and 
Anand show, for the 
British occupiers of 
India, it was the 
baubles that 
mattered most 
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COMING SOON... 
“In the next issue, we'llbe reviewing books on subjects as diverse as 


Roman Gaul, Victorian geology and the Nazis’ complex relationship 
with the supernatural. Plus, we'll be chatting to Clair Wills about her 
history of immigration in postwar Britain.” Matt Elton, reviews editor 
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money markets allowed it to spread its 
power across the whole subcontinent by 
the mid-1800s. 

Perhaps because they ended up 
possessing this stone rather than any other, 
the British argued that the Koh-i-Noor 
was “a sort of historical emblem of 
conquest in India”, as the governor-gen- 
eral Lord Dalhousie put it. In the second 
half of the book Anita Anand skilfully 
traces how the British desperately prised 
it from the hands of its Indian possessors 
as their administration dominated 
north-west India. Its fate then was always 
bound up with British sovereignty power. 
When jewellers reshaped the stone in 
1852 to make it dazzle more brightly, it 
was Britain’s most distinguished 


The Koh-i-Noor now 
sits in the Tower of 
London, ona crown 
that the Queen does 
not wear 


statesman and soldier, the Duke of 
Wellington, who made the first cut. 
Victoria, warrior-queen and empress of 
India, wore it on all important occasions. 

Subtly written with a fine sense of 
context, Anand’s narrative nicely upends 
the hypocritical self-image of British 
officers and politicians who portrayed 
themselves as utilitarian improvers but 
actually lusted after the splendour of 
sovereign power for its own sake. The 
legacy of those irrational imperial 
desires is the fact that the stone now sits 
in the Tower of London, ona crown that 
the Queen does not wear. Their legacy 
too is that India, Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan all ask for this symbol of empire to 
be returned. 

Yet to my mind these legacies of empire 
could perhaps be best put to rest if such 
claims were abandoned, and democratic 
states gave up their desire to possess a 
bauble symbolising conquest, leaving the 
British with their embarrassment. EJ 
Jon Wilson’s book India Conquered: Britain’s 
Raj and the Chaos of Empire (Simon and 
Schuster) is published in paperback in August 


PHILIP COOKE applauds a captivating account of the family 
that led the fight against Fascism in 1930s Italy 


ABoldand Dangerous Family: 
The Rossellis and the Fight 
Against Mussolini 

by Caroline Moorehead 

Chatto and Windus, 448 pages, £20 


A few years ago Silvio 
Berlusconi gave a famous 
two-part interview to 
Boris Johnson and 

Nick Farrell, then respec- 
tively editor and Italy 
correspondent of The 
Spectator, In between 

the iced tea he prepared for his visitors, 
Berlusconi remarked that Mussolini’s 
dictatorship had been benign, that the 
opposition were sent into exile in 
pleasant island resorts, and that the 
Fascist leader had never killed anyone. 

Caroline Moorehead’s exceptional 
account of the awful vicissitudes of the 
Rosselli family may not be Silvio 
Berlusconi’s preferred reading this 
summer, although he has more time 
on his hands these days. 

At the heart of the book is the 
reconstruction of the lives of the two 
Rosselli brothers, Carlo and Nello, 
murdered by extreme-right assassins just 
outside the French spa resort of Bagnoles 
de l’Orne in June 1937. If the killings 
were not on the direct orders of 
Mussolini, then they were 
certainly carried out with his 
tacit consent. The moral 
responsibility for their deaths, 
and for countless other appalling \ 
crimes carried out during the : 
Fascist era, is Mussolini’s. 

The two brothers came froma 
wealthy and brilliant family whose 
intellectual home was the 
city of Florence. Carlo’s 


CARI 
MOOREM 


The antifascists 
Nello (left) and 
Carlo Rosselli 
were murdered by 
far-right hitmen 
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interests were principally in politics and 
economics, while Nello was an academic 
historian specialising in Italy’s reunifica- 
tion. Both fell foul of the Fascist regime 
at an early stage and Moorehead 
recounts their experiences of imprison- 
ment and exile to great effect. 
Unfortunately Carlo, for all his many 
qualities (which include shrugging off 
the destruction of his Steinway piano by 
the blackshirts), comes across as a 
gullible individual, unwittingly passing 
on huge quantities of information to the 
Fascist spies who kept watch on him. 
The lives, and deaths, of the Rosselli 
brothers have been recounted before. 
What makes Moorehead’s book 
exceptional is the treatment accorded to 
the Rosselli dynasty as a whole, and to 
the women whose lives were so affected 
by their relationships with the two 
antifascists. Their mother, Amelia, 
is given much-merited space throughout 
the book. But the most tragic figure 
is Marion Cave, the English wife of 
Carlo, whose turmoil pervades the 
narrative. A woman of passion and 
unswerving commitment to her family 


and the cause it supported, Cave emerges 


from the past as the unexpected 
protagonist of Moorehead’s Bold and 
Dangerous family. 


Philip Cooke is professor of 
Italian history and culture at 
the University of Strathclyde 
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COURTESY OF THE FONDAZIONE CIRCOLO FRATELLI ROSSELLI 


gay life on the home front and a section 
on the First World War. 

Fighting Proud takes the reader ona 
gay military odyssey, from Lord 
Kitchener’s relationship with ‘Fitz’ 
(Captain Oswald Fitzgerald) to Dudley 
Cave, who spent three years in a Japanese 
PoW camp before becoming a gay rights 
activist, and not forgetting the ‘Rum, 
Bum and Concertina’ of life in the navy. 

While there are plenty of well-known 
figures in this book, Bourne seeks to 
narrate the exploits of ‘ordinary gay men’ 
such as Terri Gardener, who grew up ina 
working-class community in London’s 
East End and continued his drag act at 
sea after being conscripted into the navy 
in 1940. These are the individuals who 
the author expressly identifies with. 

At one point, Bourne criticises those 
academic historians “immersed in 
theoretical concepts and approaches”. 
Some conceptual scope would neverthe- 
less have been helpful here. Bourne does 
occasionally recognise that not all men 


Two soldiers embrace in 
1915. Fighting Proud takes 
the reader on a gay 
military odyssey 


who had sex with other men in the two 
world wars were gay or bisexual. Yet, 
Bourne is tethered to a modern identity 


BRIDGEMAN 


Same-sex warriors 


A book documenting gay men’s OTE IMELOTS to the two world wars 
is both heartfelt and engaging, writes C . 


Fighting Proud: The Untold Story 
of the Gay Men who Served in Two 
World Wars 

by Stephen Bourne 

IB Tauris, 224 pages, £17.99 


spate of postwar prosecutions. It was 
only in 1967 that male homosexual acts 
were (partially) legalised and it was not 
until 2000 that the ban on gay and 
lesbian people serving in the military 
was lifted (after the MoD was taken to 


category, ‘gay’, which he reads back into 
the past. To return to the suggestion that 
250,000 gay or bisexual men served their 
country in the Second World War, in fact 
only a very small percentage would have 
attached such significance to their 
same-sex behaviour and/or desire. 
Bourne writes that it was mostly the 
working classes who were willing to 
accept people’s differences, but he does 
not acknowledge that working-class men 
were also the least likely to consider 
themselves homosexual. This medical- 
ised category was not available to them 


Secor Based on projections the European Court of Human Rights). in the same way as for the likes of Dudley 
5 B aH D from the National In this engaging and heartfelt book, Cave, who started to accept his homo- 
Survey of Sexual Stephen Bourne seeks to underline the sexuality after reading Sexual Inversion 


Attitudes and Lifestyles, 
which the author cites 
approvingly, it can be 
estimated that at least 
250,000 gay or bisexual 
men served in the British armed forces 
during the Second World War. Yet their 
contribution to the war effort has often 
been overlooked; certainly, it did nothing 
to prevent the continuing criminalisa- 
tion of homosexuality, or to dampen the 
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wartime contribution of gay men, thus 
going some way to correcting a decades- 
old injustice. Although the focus is on 
men, rather than also including lesbians, 
Bourne covers much ground, including 


in Men, a leading sexological text. 

This lack of conceptual reflection 
notwithstanding, Fighting Proud pulls 
together previously published vignettes 
into a highly readable volume, and is well 
placed to bring the story of gay service- 
men to a wider public audience. 

Dr Craig Griffiths is a lecturer in 
modern history at Manchester 
Metropolitan University 
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The missing revolution 


CHRISTOPHER READ has his doubts about a study of Russia’s 
political, social and military transformation from 1917 


The Russian Revolution: 
A New History 

by Sean McMeekin 

Profile Books, 478 pages, £20 


~—--— Inevitably the centenary 

THE RUSSIAN of the Russian Revolu- 

REVOLUTION — tion of 1917 has been 

~~ met with a wave of 
histories of the event. 

_ Some have been written 
from a new or interest- 
ing analytical perspec- 

tive. Sean McMeekin’s contribution does 

not offer much of either. 

At first sight, McMeekin’s ‘New 
History’ seems to be anything but new. 
A bright future for prewar tsarism, a 
winning set of policies from the 
reforming prime minister Stolypin, 
Rasputin, German gold, military 
conspiracies, and a deluded, megaloma- 


SEAN MoMETKIN 


niac Lenin, who is described as “a 
one-man demolition crew sent to wreck 
Russia’s war effort”. These are topics that 
loom large in McMeekin’s book but 
they’ve all been covered in detail before. 

The main focus of McMeekin’s 
attention is the army, especially the high 
command, the court, selected areas of 
high politics and, of course, Lenin. 
Rasputin’s influence and murder get 
eight whole pages. The economic 
problems of 1917 and the adoption of 
Lenin’s new economic policy in 1921, 
rate an occasional paragraph. 


Though he would no 
doubt love to believe it, 
Lenin did notalone 
bring down the army 


A theme of German agency and 
influence on the revolution dominates 
the account — from the ‘sealed’ train that 
transported a group of revolutionaries, 
including Lenin, back to Petrograd from 
Zurich, to a curious chapter that sees the 
1922 Rapallo Treaty between Germany 
and the Soviet Union as the culminating 
point of the revolution that made Soviet 
Russia secure. (“Communism,” we’re 
told, “was here to stay.”) 

McMeekin frequently falls into the 
trap of believing that one single event 
utterly transformed the course of history. 
If only the sun hadn’t shone on 8 March 
1917 and brought out the crowds; if only 
Tsar Nicholas had listened to Rasputin 
warning him against war with Germany, 
and so on. Obviously things were not so 
simple. The tsar wasn’t the sole arbiter of 
whether the country went to war. The 
‘better weather’ view is so superficial that 
it is hard to believe anyone would take it 
seriously. Though he would no doubt 
love to think it to be so, Lenin alone did 
not bring down the Russian army and 
create Soviet Russia. 

McMeekin’s view of what is new from 
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Striking workers meet at the Putilov 
factory in Petrograd in 1917. Events 
here are considered to have beena 


catalyst forthe'February Revolution 
~ 


: 


the archives is astonishing: “The most 
important archive revelation has been a 
simple one... that Russia was at war.” 
Do we need archives for that? 

But it is what McMeekin leaves out 
that is this book’s chief weakness. There 
is no account of the great social move- 
ments of 1917-21, apart from occasional 
and often imperceptive comments about 
the peasantry as a whole. For an author 
who claims indebtedness to the pioneer- 
ing western historian of Russian workers, 
Reggie Zelnik, this is extraordinary. 

Eleven excellent maps notwithstand- 
ing, there is no analysis and little 
complexity in this book. McMeekin 
claims that: “It is easy to forget that 
Russia was in the middle of a world war.” 
On the contrary, I would argue that, 
reading McMeekin, it is easy to forget 
that Russia was enmeshed in a massive 
social convulsion that went way beyond 
the military. Sean McMeekin has given 
us the revolution with most of the 
revolution missed out. EJ 
Christopher Read is professorial fellow in 
history at the University of Warwick 


me singular woman 


T Nhails a portrait of a princess who left her 
mark on Wiehievil England, despite scandalous marriages 


Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent: 

A Fourteenth-Century Princess 
and Her World 

by Anthony Goodman 

Boydell Press, 270 pages, £25 


Widely acclaimed as 

the ‘Fair Maid’ for her 
beauty, Joan Plantagenet 
was born ina time of 
great turbulence. The 
15-year-old king, 
Edward III, had reigned 
for just a year, having 
been thrust onto the throne after the 
deposing of his father Edward II by his 
mother, the ‘She Wolf’, Isabella of France. 
England’s foreign rivals were gathering 
like vultures to take advantage of a weak 
and divided nation ruled by a boy. 

From the moment of her birth in 
around 1328, Joan’s fate was closely tied 
to that of the new king. Like him, she was 
the grandchild of England’s formidable 
warrior king, Edward I, and when her 
father tried to intervene in Queen 
Isabella’s power struggle, he paid for 
it with his life. Fortunately for 
Joan, Edward ITI overthrew his 
mother soon afterwards and 
restored the fortunes of Joan 
and her family. 

It was a dramatic 
beginning to a remarkable 
life, the story of which is 
told with customary 
finesse by Anthony 
Goodman, the late 
professor emeritus of 


ANTHONY GOGOMAN 


Joan Plantagenet, 
whose marriage to 
Edward, the Black 
Prince produced 
the future 
Richard Il 
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medieval and renaissance history at 
the University of Edinburgh, widely 
regarded as one of the finest medieval 
scholars of our time. In this, his last 
work, he draws a vivid and compelling 
portrait of Joan herself and the age in 
which she lived. 

Joan is in many ways a biographer’s 
gift and her life reads more like a work of 
fiction than historical fact. Plunged into 
disgrace for making a clandestine and 
bigamous marriage in her teens, she 
went on to another scandalous marriage 
in her thirties. The groom this time was 
no less than the king’s son, the Black 
Prince, whose attraction to Joan was so 
strong that it overcame the opposition of 
both his parents. The marriage resulted 
in two sons, the younger of whom was 
crowned Richard II upon his grandfa- 
ther’s death, the Black Prince having 
predeceased him. 

As the mother of the king, Joan 
enjoyed considerable power and 
» influence. But, in what was still a 
male-dominated world, this 

spirited and resourceful woman 
had to fight for it. That she 
gained the widespread respect and 
admiration of commoners as well 
as courtiers along the way is a 
testament to her 
strength of 
character. 
| Although she had 
) gained notoriety 
| through her various 
marriages, it was by 
choosing to remain single 
in later life that this 
extraordinary 
woman was at last 
able to be mistress 
of her fate. 


Tracy Borman’s books 
include The Private Lives 
of the Tudors (Hodder, 
2016) 
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THREE MORE 
TALES OF BRITAIN 
IN THE SIXTIES 
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FICTION 


Eureka 
by Anthony Quinn 
Jonathan Cape, 400 pages, £14.99 


The Beatles have just 
released Sergeant 
Pepper; LSD is the drug 
of choice for the 
artistically avant-garde; 
and mini-skirts are 

_ worn ever shorter. The 
year is 1967 and 
London is about to start swinging. 

Nat Fane is a successful dramatist 
and screenwriter, living just beyond his 
means in rooms in Albany. He is 
working on the script for Eureka, an 
updated adaptation of a Henry James 
short story about the mysteries of art, 
for a wunderkind German director 
named Reiner Werther Kloss. Billie 
Cantrip is a ‘resting’ actress, earning 
her money waiting on tables, and living 
in a seedy house in King’s Cross with 
her boyfriend Jeff, an ill-tempered, 
unsuccessful artist. 

Nat meets Billie by chance and 
suggests her for a part in Eureka. In the 
hothouse atmosphere of film-making, 
Billie begins to expand her horizons but 
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Young fashionistas in Trafalgar Square, November 1967. The febrile world of 
swinging London forms the backdrop to Anthony Quinn’s new novel 


e e e 
Swinging into a trap 
NICK RENNISON 1s impressed by a novel about the adventures 
of a thrill-seeking screenwriter in sixties London 


Nat finds himself straying into 
dangerous territory. One of the backers 
of the movie is Harry Pulver, a wealthy 
East End gangster, who has demanded 
that his much younger mistress should 
appear on screen in a minor role. 

Nat’s sexual tastes and his liking for 
risk soon combine to propel him into a 
potentially life-threatening confronta- 
tion with Harry. Meanwhile Nat’s 
friend Freya, an investigative journalist, 
is intrigued by rumoured skeletons in 
the closet of the enigmatic Kloss and 
travels to Munich to see what more she 
can learn of the director’s life. 

Some of the characters in Anthony 
Quinn’s novel have appeared in his 
earlier fiction. They have a richness and 
depth that come from his long familiar- 
ity with them and here they are placed 
ina tale that brilliantly evokes the 
febrile world of sixties London. 

As Billie spreads her wings and leaves 
Jeff behind, and Nat falls into a trap of 
his own making, Eureka shows us the 
dangers and delights that are encoun- 
tered in the pursuit of art and love. 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


Freya 
Anthony Quinn (2016) 


Freya Wyley, a 
secondary character 
in Eureka, is at the 
heart of Quinn’s earlier 
novel. Beginning on 
VE Day, when the 
young Freya first 
meets aspiring writer 
Nancy Holdaway, the book charts 
their intense relationship from 
Oxford in the immediate postwar 
years to London in the swinging 
sixties. In this bright new world, 
Freya first swims and then sinks 

as she works to make a name for 
herself as a journalist. 


The Long Firm 
Jake Arnott (1999) 


Crime fiction combines 
with carefully 
researched social 
history in a trilogy 

of novels by Jake 
Arnott, set in London’s 
underworld and 
featuring the gay East 
End racketeer Harry Starks. Harry 
first appeared in The Long Firm, 
which made use of five different 
narrators, each with a different 
perspective on the gangster, 

to chart his rise and fall. Arnott 
resurrects the sights and sounds of 
sixties London in a cool, stylish and 
often funny narrative. 


the tong firm 


Funny Girl 
Nick Hornby (2014) 


Nick, ° Barbara Parker, 
Hornby crowned Miss 

y _”.._ Blackpool 1964, 

Gi decides to leave her 
= Lancashire home town 
and head for the bright 
lights of London. 
There she lands a 
plum role in a new TV show and is 
transformed into Sophie Straw, a 
new sweetheart for the nation. An 
overnight success, she finds herself 
at the heart of a rapidly changing 
popular culture in Hornby’s richly 
comic and touching portrait of 
sixties life. 
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Sarah Dunant’s 

series explores 

how historical 
arguments 

change over time - 


Restless narratives 


When Greeks Flew Kites 
RADIO BBC Radio 4 
Scheduled for late July 


As we try to make sense of the modern 
world, with all its anxieties, the past can 
offer a haven for consideration. In a se- 
ries that takes its title from a Henry Ford 
quote — “What difference does it make 
how many times the ancient Greeks flew 
kites?” — novelist Sarah Dunant looks 
for alternative narratives to frame the 
present. The show will highlight tales of 
Renaissance demagogues, the power of 
youth in Reformation Britain and drugs 
policy in 20th-century Canada. Dunant 
also explores the idea of writing about 
history as a discipline constantly in flux. 


TUTEDE IVD TEE TT TYEE TTT 


London’s I tunnels are 
included in Impossible Engineering 


Modern marvels 


Impossible Engineering 
TV Yesterday 
Scheduled for Tuesday 25 July 


Every construction project rests on foun- 
dations laid by preceding generations. So 
runs the idea behind Impossible Engineer- 
ing, which looks at cutting-edge projects 
from the perspective of the technological 
advances that made them possible. 

It all makes for an eclectic series, which 
jumps from the pristine automated factory 
where Tesla cars are built to the tunnels 
dug beneath London for Crossrail; and 
from the top of the Tokyo Skytree, the 
world’s tallest freestanding tower despite 
being built in an earthquake zone, to high 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO 


Out from the shadows 


A major new season charts the lives of members 
of the LGBTQ community since 1967 


Gay Britannia 
TV AND RADIO BBC networks 
Scheduled for July and August 


Granted Royal Assent on 27 July, the 
Sexual Offences Act 1967 partially de- 
criminalised homosexual acts in private 
between two men both aged 21 or over. 
Fifty years on, the passing of the act is 
marked with a season of programming, 
Gay Britannia, across the BBC. 

Among the many programmes on 
offer, on BBC Two there are two major 
dramas. Against the Law tells the 
story of Peter Wildeblood, a journal- 
ist whose lover, Eddie McNally, turned 
Queen’s evidence in an infamous court 
case, the 1954 Montagu Trial, which 
saw Wildeblood, and his friends Lord 
Montagu and Michael Pitt-Rivers, jailed 
for homosexual offences. The case had 
a direct effect on the British legal system 
because it was linked to a government 
committee recommending, in 1957, that 
homosexual acts between consenting 
adults in private be legalised. Daniel 
Mays leads the cast. 

The first screen drama from 
acclaimed novelist Patrick Gale, Manin 


“The casehadl” 
a direct effect 


HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


an Orange Shirt charts two gay love 
stories, set decades apart but linked by a 
family and a painting. 

Other highlights include Queers 
(BBC Four), a series of monologues 
curated by Mark Gatiss, including 
stories such as the reflections of a soldier 
returning from the western front. 

What Gay Did for Art (BBC Two) 
has interviewees from across the arts 
commenting on the contribution of 
lesbian and gay people to British cultural 
life over the past half-century. Gluck 
(BBC Four) charts the life of Hannah 
Gluckstein, a painter who defied 
prevailing ideas of sexuality while 
enjoying a successful career. 
Meanwhile, Prejudice and Pride: 
The People’s History of LGBTQ 
Britain (BBC Four) features 
mementoes that show how life has 
changed since 1967. 

Queer Britain (BBC Radio 4) draws 
on work from a new wave of historians 
to tell the story of homosexuality in the 
country in the years before 1967. It is 
pene bye big MeDemme aol 


CHOICE 


Eddie McNally and 

Mays as journalist 
Peter.Wildeblood™ 

in AgainsttheLaw. — 


on the British 
legal system” 


above the stratosphere where the Interna- 
tional Space Station circles the Earth. 
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TV & Radio 


Anita Raniexplores , 
the impact of partition” 

on four British#amilies, 

in My FamilyyPartition _ 
and Me ; . ~~ 


Violence and loss 


My Family, Partition and Me 
TV BBC One 
Scheduled for Tuesday 15 August 


What was it like to live through the 
partition of British India? It’s a question 
explored in this two-part documen- 
tary in which Anita Rani looks back at 
1947 through the stories of four British 
families. Each clan represents a dif- 
ferent community — Muslim, Hindu, 
Sikh and British colonial — and follows 
family members as they travel to places 
in Pakistan, India and Bangladesh from 
which their forebears had to flee. Rani’s 
own grandfather lost his first wife and 
children at this time. 


Settler stories 


Jamestown 
DVD (Universal Pictures, £14.99) 


It’s the early 17th century and a ship 
docks after a transatlantic crossing. 
From its deck step a trio of young 
English women: Jocelyn (Naomi Bat- 
trick), Alice (Sophie Rundle) and Verity 
(Niamh Walsh). 

It’s just as well that each of them is 
tough and independent-minded. 
They’ve travelled to the first 
permanent English settle- 
ment in the Americas, 
a frontier settlement 
— Calling it a town 
would be giving the 
Jamestown of 1619 
ideas above its sta- 
tion — where female 
company has been 
lacking for a long time. 


“Partition seems to be a forgotten 
moment in time, a shameful stain that 
no one wants to talk about,” says Rani. 
“However, 70 years on, it’s almost the last 
chance to hear from the survivors.” 

My Family... is part of a BBC season 
that also features One Week in 
Summer (BBC Two, Monday 14 
August). This isa documentary that, 
drawing on first-hand testimony, archive 
footage and expert insights, explores 
why the subcontinent descended into 
violence 70 years ago. It highlights 
a week when chaos descended, and 
takes viewers from Gandhi’s base 
in Calcutta to the burning streets 
of Lahore. 


Considering he previously penned 
Lark Rise to Candleford and The Para- 
dise for the BBC, historical dramas 
that tended to the saccharine, this isn’t 
necessarily what we expect from Bill 
Gallagher. The idea that this series for 
Sky is something of a departure for the 
writer is only heightened by a brutal 
attack that takes place within the first 
15 minutes of the first episode. 

Although some reviews questioned 
the historical accuracy of the eight-part 
Jamestown, don’t let that put you off. 
The setting and atmosphere 
may be very different, but it 

has something of the big- 
Ss budget grandeur, 
confidence and 

guilty-pleasure 
soapiness of 
another show made 
by production com- 
pany Carnival Films, 
Downton Abbey. 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


Nazi Megastructures looks at Hitler’s 
plans for a giant railway 


There are plenty of history shows on 
radio to seek out this summer, such 
as the five-part The Compass: On 
the Black Sea (BBC World Service, 
July), which includes an episode on 
that area’s remarkable underwater 
archaeology. The Music of Time: 
Cuba (BBC World Service, August) 
tells the story of Cuban ‘son’ music 
through a single song, ‘Lagrimas 
Negra’, or ‘Black Tears’. 

The BBC season on partition 
encompasses radio as well as 
television. The three-part Partition 
Voices (BBC Radio 4, Monday 31 
July) gathers together testimony from 
British Asians and Raj-era Britons. 
Pakistan, Partition and the 
Present (BBC World Service, 
Tuesday 8 August) explores what 
young Pakistanis know — and don’t 
know — about events 70 years ago. 

On TV, NotGuilty (Channel 4, 
summen) tells the stories of gay men 
who were criminalised under laws 
against homosexuality and are even 
now still fighting for their rights. On 
BBC One WhoDo You Think You 
Are? (July) continues its current run, 
with episodes featuring actor Noel 
Clarke and TV presenter Emma Willis. 

On satellite, premieres include new 
episodes of NaziMegastructures 
(National Geographic, Monday 24 
July), looking at some of the engineer- 
ing behind Hitler’s war machine. 
Drain the Sunken Pirate City 
(National Geographic, Wednesday 26 
July) goes beneath the waves to see 
the remains of “the wickedest city on 
Earth”, Port Royal in the Caribbean, 
which was hit by an earthquake and 
a tsunami on 7 June 1692. On H2, 
Texas Rising (July) continues, 
detailing the Texas Revolution. A 
starry cast includes Ray Liotta, the 
late Bill Paxton and Brendan Fraser. 
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Jamestown follows three tough English 
women betrothed to frontier colonists 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 
Victorian gardens 


Richard Smyth and Twigs Way explore one of the 
most remarkable gardens of the Victorian age, 
Biddulph Grange in Staffordshire 


hey came from China, from 
Nepal and Bhutan, from 
Ecuador and Chile, from 
California and the Rocky 
Mountains, from Japan and 
New Zealand, from Siberia 
and the Pacific Northwest — exotic plants 
that eventually wound up at Biddulph in 
Staffordshire, where in the 1840s and 1850s 
James Bateman created one of the most 
remarkable gardens of the Victorian era. 

Bateman and his wife, Maria, took over 
the 15 windswept acres of Biddulph Grange 
in 1842. The garden Bateman built there 
was, and still is, quite unique. 

The garden, now a National Trust 
property, is particularly spectacular ona 
sunny day. The smell of new-cut grass and 
the presence everywhere of gardeners toting 
heavy mowers and strimmers is a reminder 
of how much backbreaking work goes into 
maintaining the elegant beauty of a place 
like this. Chiffchaffs sing their trademark 
two-step song from the deeps of a lime tree; 
koi carp stir lazily in the lily pond. 

Here at Biddulph a visitor can travel the 
world in a single afternoon. Bateman took 
inspiration from far and wide. Fine 
Italianate gardens lead on to Versailles- 
style parterres, bright with bedding 
plants. Turn a corner and you might 
find yourself in China — temple and 
all—or in Egypt, overlooked by 
sphinx-like statuary. An avenue of 


Plant fanatic James Bateman 
took inspiration for Biddulph’s 

gardens from all over S 

the world 


North American redwoods stretches to the 
west and there’s even a Scottish glen. There 
are rhododendrons from the Himalayas and 
Chile pines (‘monkey puzzle’ trees) from 
the Andes. All these different areas are 
cleverly hidden from each other by heaps of 
rocks and thickly planted shrubberies. 


Gardening on a global scale 

This was a truly international enterprise, but 
Bateman, heir to a vast coal fortune, had 
little need to travel far in order to add to his 
collection of botanical exotica. 

“During the Victorian era, plants were 
flooding in to England from all over the 
world,” says Dr Twigs Way, a researcher in 
historic gardens and designed landscapes. 
The 19th century was, she believes, the 
golden age of the plant hunter. 

Plant hunters and botanists such as David 
Douglas and Robert Fortune — intrepid, 
eagle-eyed and indefatigable — travelled far 
and wide in pursuit of new plants to delight 
wealthy plant collectors back home. Fortune 
brought the golden larch and Japanese 
maple, among others, from the far east; 
Douglas is best remembered for the conifers 
he found in North America, including the 
tree — the Douglas fir — that bears his name. 

It was orchids, the subject of a wild 
. craze among plant-fanciers in the 
4 mid-19th century, that gave 
)}) Bateman his start in botany. While 
still living at the family home at 
Knypersley, Staffordshire, he made a 
name for himself as a collector of, and 

authority on, orchids. Between 1837 
: and 1843 he published a 
10-volume work on orchids 
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The Victorian-landscaped garden at 
Biddulph Grange, which has been 
compared to the Great Exhibition for 
its international scope 
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The Chinese garden, complete with Great 
Wall, is modelled on the Willow pattern plate 
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from Central America, a 38lb-tome that 
was as notable for its vast bulk as for its 
scholarship. 

Bateman soon expanded the scope of his 
collections. Botanically, Biddulph is a 
splendid mishmash, a grab-bag of global 
flora. In this respect, Bateman’s garden 
shows a disregard for consistency that Way 
suggests is characteristically Victorian. 

“That eclecticism that you see at Biddulph 
— taking things from different styles and 
putting them next to each other — is typical 
of this period,” she says. “The idea of 
different colours, different designs, eclectic 
groupings of things, carries through into 
interior design. Anybody who has walked 
into a restored or original Victorian building 
will know that you can have gold and green 
wallpaper on one side, a red patterned sofa, 
heavy velvet purple curtains... Life was an 
extraordinary whirl of patterns and this 
spilled over into the garden.” 


Bedding down 
But plant collectors’ greed for new foreign 
plant specimens wasn’t just about a taste for 
the exotic for its own sake. More than 
perhaps anything else, the Victorian 
gardener craved colour. 

“The colours of these gardens are often 
quite blinding to modern eyes,” says Way. 
And she’s right. At Biddulph, colour is 


The Dahlia Walk bursts into colour every 
summer - perfect for Victorian tastes 


everywhere — in orchids among the pondside 
rushes, in the orderly ranks of the Dahlia 
Walk, and most of all in the rich, multi-hued 
swathes of bedding annuals. 

“Carpet bedding [low growing plants 
arranged into patterns], which we mostly 
associate now with public parks, was 
promoted in terms of garden style for 
individual private gardens,” explains Way. 
“Patterns of carpet bedding were available to 
copy —a sort of painting-by-numbers. 

“The other way ideas trickled down was 
through garden periodicals,” she continues. 
“These publications had lots of drawings and 
engravings, all in black and white, of course, 
although by the end of the Victorian period 
you get postcards that have been coloured in, 
so there were lovely images of carpet 
bedding. Goodness knows whether the 
illustrators used the right colours, though.” 

Annual plants (those with a life cycle that 
lasts only one year) were a popular inclusion 
in carpet bedding in gardens across the 
country. The reason places us squarely amid 
the realities of life in Victorian Britain: 
smog. “In urban areas, by the mid-19th 
century, trying to grow perennial plants 
(those that should last several years) meant 
you were on a hiding to nothing,” says Way. 
As pollution increased, only the hardiest 
plants could survive. “Better to plant 
annuals and then just re-plant. In the big 


BIDDULPH WAS AN INTRIGUING 
BATTLEGROUND IN THE CULTURE WAR 
OF DARWINISM VERSUS CREATIONISM 


places you find that, where there were a lot 
of glasshouses, the furnace chimney is 
positioned a long way from the garden itself. 
Chatsworth is an obvious example. Kew is 
the same — it has a massive great chimney 
disguised as an Italian campanile. The 
Victorians knew they had to take soot away 
from the gardens.” 

To the casual observer, Biddulph Grange 
—leafy, secluded, shady and serene — might 
have seemed like a refuge from the smoke 
and stink of Britain’s heavy industry. Yet 
the reality is that Biddulph and its like 
owed their existence to the industrial 
revolution: to the railways that enabled 
the transport of plants and equipment; to 
steam technology, which allowed collectors 
to heat their precious tropical collections; 
and to advances in the use of glass, which 
made possible ever-grander glasshouses 
(think, for example, of the spectacular palm 
house at Kew). 

These were, in short, industrial-scale 
operations. Plant-hunting was only one part 
of the process. “As well as exotic plants there 
were the gardeners, the heating, glasshouses 
— it was all part of a package,” Way says. 
“Innovation is what was driving places like 
Chatsworth and Kew in the 19th century.” 


Clash ofideas 

In August 1862 Bateman opened his 
Geological Gallery to the public. His aim 
was clear: to demonstrate through a 
chronological display of fossils of various 
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ages that God’s Creation was indeed the 
work of six days, as described in the Book of 
Genesis, and that there was no truth in the 
newfangled theory of evolution by natural 
selection so recently set out by the 
misguided (as he saw it) Charles Darwin. 
Since the display first opened, many of the 
original items subsequently went missing, 
but the collection is gradually being restored 
and reassembled. 

Biddulph was an intriguing battleground 
in the culture war of Darwinism versus 
Creationism. Bateman, like many of his 
Christian contemporaries, believed that God 
had created each species of plant and animal 
individually — though not, he allowed, all at 
the same time. He explained the early 
origins of fern-like plants by arguing that 
they had needed the extra time in order to 
transform into coal, which was needed 
“for the future comfort and civilisation of 
our race” — a convenient ideology for the 
son of a coal baron. 

James Bateman’s career as a breeder of 
orchids and dahlias seems not to have 
shaken his convictions, despite the fact that 
the work brought him into daily contact 
with the confounding principle of 
hybridisation — the mating or crossing of 
two plants. “The Victorians eventually got 
to the stage — which I’m sure Bateman did 
— of hybridising things like orchids or 
dahlias. But this meant deliberately creating 
a unique plant that God never made. It 
brought men like Bateman face-to-face 
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The Geological Gallery” |, 
at Biddulph, which opened to 
the public in 1862, is currently 


undergoing restoration 
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Biddulph Grange Garden 


Grange Road, Biddulph ST8 7SD 
@ nationaltrust.org.uk/biddulph-grange-garden 


with the role of plants in evolution and 
natural selection.” 

It’s this kind of historical and cultural 
backdrop — trade and exploration, industry 
and fashion, religion and science — that 
makes a garden like Biddulph Grange such a 
precious resource. It’s important, comments 
Way, to consider gardens in context, and on 
their own terms. 

“A lot of people still don’t really love 
Victorian gardens”, she says. “During the 
interwar period people tended to favour the 
Edwardian Gertrude Jekyll style instead. 
Even the National Trust didn’t buy Victorian 
houses in the great postwar buy-up. 

“But now we've become interested in 
different styles, interested in their historical 
contexts — whether or not we’d have them in 
our own homes,” she continues. “And I 
think that’s excellent. Up until recently we 
only restored the things we liked. We need to 
bring in more of the background context 
that creates sites such as Biddulph.” 

Biddulph is especially important to garden 
history because — appropriately enough — it 
hasn't evolved. It was, Way says, mothballed 
in the late 1860s, and after careful restora- 
tion remains a garden frozen in time, a 
magnificent survival from the great age of 
Victorian gardening. It might not have 
evolved, but it has certainly grown. 

“Some of it, particularly the trees, James 
Bateman didn’t live to see,” Way reflects. 
“He never saw the maturity of the magnifi- 
cent 250-metre-long Wellingtonia avenue. 
It’s quite sad, really. We’re seeing it better 
than he ever did”. 

Dr Twigs Way (left) is a freelance 
consultant on heritage landscapes 
and gardens. She has written 
extensively on garden history. 
Her website is twigsway.com. 
Words: Richard Smyth 
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VICTORIAN GARDENS: 


FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 Brodsworth Hall 
NEAR DONCASTER, SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
Where gardens have been restored 


The fine Italianate lawns and terraces of 
Brodsworth embody the Victorian garden 
aesthetic. Its pleasure gardens are six 
hectares in size and the entire site has 
undergone extensive restoration by 
English Heritage. Expect shaded ferns, 
bright flower beds and splendid topiary. 
english-heritage.org.uk 


2 Witley Court 
GREAT WITLEY, WORCESTERSHIRI 
Where a fire wreaked havoc 


Once one of Worcestershire’s grandest 
country houses, Witley Court was gutted 
by fire in 1937. It survives as a ruin; its 
intricate and beautiful Victorian garden — 
complete with a renowned Perseus and 
Andromeda fountain — is a reminder of the 
estate’s former glory. 
english-heritage.org.uk 


3 Waddesdon Manor 
WADDESDON, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Where thousands of plants flourish 


The grand neo-Renaissance manor at 
Waddesdon was built between 1874 and 
1885 for the Rothschild family. Its 
ambitiously landscaped gardens were the 
work of the French architect Elie Lainé and 
its parterre, the highlight of the formal 
garden, is still planted with a new design 
twice a year, using around 110,000 plants. 
wadadesdon.org.uk 
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4 Cragside 
ROTHBURY, NORTHUMBERLAND 
Where the tallest Scots pine stands 


The Northumberland home of industrialist 
Lord Armstrong (1810-1900), with its rich 
flower beds, a pinetum, a glasshouse, an 
Italianate terrace and a dramatic rock 
garden, marks a high-point in Victorian 
garden design. It’s also home to Britain’s 
tallest Scots pine, which stands at 131ft. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/cragside 


5 Osborne 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
Where Queen Victoria holidayed 


Country houses don’t get much more 
Victorian than Osborne House on the Isle 
of Wight, which was built in the 1840s as a 
holiday residence for Queen Victoria and 
her family. The glorious gardens offer 
seasonal displays of orchids, fruit trees 
and evergreens. 

english-heritage.org.uk 
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SENATE HOUSE 


Benevolent Trust 


Supporting The RNBT Family 


ljaimed actors Joanna David, Nickolas Grace, 


Men and women of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines 
serve their country, often at times of danger. Established 
in 1922, the RNBT helps non-commissioned Sailors, 
Marines and their families (The RNBT Family) 
throughout their lives. 


Your donation will help us to help them. 


The Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, Castaway House, 

311 Twyford Avenue, PORTSMOUTH, Hampshire, PO2 8RN 
T: 02392 690112 F: 02392 660852 

E: rnbt@rnbt.org.uk www.rnbt.org.uk 


The Waterloo Association 


The Waterloo Association is the key UK charity dedicated 

to the history of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars (1793-1815) in general and the Battle of Waterloo in 
particular. Founded in 1973 we also campaign to preserve the 
battle sites and memorials of the era. 


We have over 500 active members worldwide who enjoy a 

range of events and activities including: 

¢ Three issues a year of the informative and beautifully 
produced Waterloo Journal 

« Visits to sites of interest in the UK and of course Waterloo 

* Free study days run regionally for all levels of knowledge 
and an annual symposium in the Lake District 

* Spring and autumn meetings in London with free 
refreshments and presentations by leading historians 

* Access to an active website with an archive of 35 years of 
Journal articles 

* Arange of other social events. 


All of this for just £20 per year! Join us to develop your 
knowledge and interests further. For more information visit our 
website or contact Paul Brunyee 


paulbrunyee@btinternet.com 
wwwwaterlooassociation.org.uk 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 


EXHIBITION 


Kensington Palace, London 
Until 12 November 
# 020 3166 6000 


of the royal children. 
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EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Agatha Christie: 
ALife in Photographs 
National Museum Cardiff 
Until 3 September 

@ 0300 111 2333 

@® museum.wales/cardiff 


Rarely seen photographs, 
letters and personal items 
belonging to author Agatha 
Christie are now on show in 
Cardiff. Among the images 
on display are family 
snaps that give an insight 
into the author’s private 
life - from surfing ona 


@ +Arp.org.uk/kensington-palace 


Royal revolutionaries 


Enlightened Princesses: Caroline, J 3) 
Augusta, Charlotte and the 
Shaping of the Modern World 


he lives of three German princesses who married 

into the British monarchy during the 18th century 
come under the spotlight at Kensington Palace this 
month. Enlightened Princesses explores these women’s 
contributions as patrons of the arts and sciences, helping 
to promote Britain onto the world stage. 

Princesses Caroline, Augusta and Charlotte fulfilled 
their dynastic duty, producing more than 30 children 
between them and becoming mothers to future 
kings. But all became actively involved in some of 
the most progressive scientific and medical advances of 
the day. These ranged from women’s health to 
championing inoculation, as well as publicly supporting 
the creation of London’s Foundling Hospital to house 
deprived and abandoned children. 

Nearly 200 objects exploring the lives of the princesses 
will be on show in the exhibition, including a number of 
works from the Royal Collection. Personal possessions 
will also be on display, such as Charlotte’s hand- 
embroidered needlework pocketbook and pastels 
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EXHIBITION 
Shadows of War: 
Roger Fenton’s 
Photographs of the 
Crimea, 1855 


The Queen’s Gallery, 
Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh 

4 August-26 November 

@ 0303 123 7306 

® royalcollection.org.uk 


More than 60 images by 
Victorian photographer Roger 
Fenton go on show in 
_ Edinburgh this month in the 
® first exhibition of his work in 
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MUSEUM OPENING 


The Postal Museum 
London 

From 28 July 

@ 020 7239 2570 

® postalmuseum.org 


This month sees the opening 
of anew London heritage 
attraction, which takes visitors 
on a tour through 500 years of 
postal history. As well as 
exploring five interactive 
zones, visitors can also 
descend into the old 
engineering depot of the 
100-year-old Post Office 
railway — the Mail Rail. A 
miniature train will transport 
passengers through the 
stalactite-filled tunnels, 
stopping at the original Mount 
Pleasant station. 


Out & about 


Queen Charlotte, consort to 
George Ill, in a portrait by 
Johann Joseph Zoffany, 1771 


+ 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Which Jane Austen? 
The Weston Library, 
Bodleian Libraries, Oxford 
Until 29 October 

@ 01865 277094 

®@ bodleian.ox.ac.uk 


Marking 200 years since her 
death, this exhibition seeks to 
challenge public perception of 
one of Britain’s greatest 
authors: Jane Austen. 
Highlights include 

The Watsons, the earliest 
surviving manuscript of 

an Austen novel still in 
development; family and 
professional letters written by 
Austen herself; plus Jane’s 
writing desk and hand-copied 
music books. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


n the late ninth century, 

as Anglo-Saxon England 

was being devastated by 

Viking invaders, a very 

different Scandinavian 
visitor made his way to the 
court of King Alfred the Great. 
Ohthere was a trader and 
explorer from Arctic Norway. 
He told Alfred about his 
adventures at the northernmost 
fringes of Europe, travelling “as 
far north as whale hunters go”. 
A record of Ohthere’s account 
survives in Old English and 
through it we glimpse the 
landscapes, animals and 
peoples of the far north. 

Ohthere’s is a unique, authen- 
tic Norse voice from the Viking 
age. So when I was researching 
my book on far-travelling Norse 
voyagers, I took a road trip 
around Arctic Norway on the 
trail of Ohthere and his 
vanished world. 

Starting south, relatively 
speaking — it’s more than 100 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle 
—at Borg in the Lofoten Islands, 
you can channel your inner 
Viking at the the Lofotr Viking 
Museum. Here, archaeologists 
found the remains of a chief- 
tain’s longhouse, the largest 
building from Viking-age 
Norway ever discovered. You 
can enjoy the historical 
exhibition and reconstructed 
longhouse before settling down 


Tromso’s statue of the great 
polar explorer Roald Amundsen 


Arctic Norway 


by Eleanor Rosamund Barraclough 


for an evening feast with 
storytelling and mead. 

Further north, the city of 
Tromsg sits nestled on an island 
between icy mountains. 
Tromsg was a springboard for 
polar explorations and dotted 
around the city are reminders 
of this history, including statues 
of Roald Amundsen with his 
distinctive aquiline features 
and jutting brow. Amundsen 
may be best known for beating 
Scott to the south pole, but he 
was also the first to traverse the 
North-West Passage and 
(possibly) reach the north pole 
by air. Amundsen stayed in 
Tromso during his final years 
before making a doomed 
attempt to rescue another Arctic 
explorer in 1928. While parts of 
Amundsen’s seaplane were 


ROALD AMUNDSEN 


For the latest in our historical holiday series, 
Eleanor explores the remote beauty and 
historical treasures of northern Scandinavia 


recovered, his body was never 
found. You can learn more 
about Norway’s Arctic history 
in the Polar Museum, a 
red-slatted wooden building 
by the harbour. 

Beyond Tromsg lies Finn- 
mark, Norway’s northernmost 
county. Visiting the Unesco 
World Heritage Site at Alta, you 
can see thousands of prehistoric 
rock carvings on the coastline. 
The stylised images range from 
humans hunting and fishing to 
polar animals such as reindeer, 
elks, bears and whales. Despite 
their age, the carvings hum 
with life and movement: trace 
footprints over the rocks to find 
a bear hibernating in its cave, or 
look for pregnant elks with 
outlines of unborn calves in 
their bellies. 

Alta is also “The Town of the 
Northern Lights’, and the first 
aurora observatory was built in 
the 19th century on the nearby 
mountain of Haldde. You can 
hike there and even stay the 
night: what better way to 
experience the northern lights 
for yourself? 

‘Hammerfest’ may sound like 
a heavy metal music festival, 
but it’s actually a town close to 
the northernmost point in 
Europe. Although its coat of 
arms is a polar bear, the nearest 
bears live hundreds of miles 
away on Svalbard. Even so, 


Hammerfest is home to the 


Royal and Ancient Polar Bear 
Society. You can be inducted 
into the society, but be warned 
— the ceremony involves being 
knighted with a sizeable walrus 
penis bone. 

Hammerfest is also home to 
the Museum of Reconstruction, 
exploring the region’s dark 
wartime history. During the 
Nazi occupation, around 75,000 
people were forcibly evacuated 
from the area and 25,000 fled to 
the mountains. When the 
Soviets advanced, the fleeing 
Nazis adopted a devastating 
‘scorched earth’ policy, 
destroying Finnmark’s coastal 
towns. The museum also 
explores north Norway’s 
multi-ethnic makeup: before 
Ohthere’s time it was inhabited 
by Norwegians, Sami and Finns 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
Borg’s snow-covered waterfront; 
the northern lights over ahome 
in Tromsg; boats in Tromso 
harbour; authentic Viking food 

at Lofotr Viking Museum 


@@ Where better to experience 
the northern lights than Haldde's 
]9th-century mountain observatory? 


(Kvens). You can explore Sami 
history and culture in several 
excellent museums: my 
favourite is the Sami National 
Museum in Karasjok, where 
you can learn about ancient 
reindeer-trapping techniques, 
traditional chanting or jozking, 
and the ritual practices of the 
noaidi (shaman). Karasjok is 
also the location of the Sami 


Been there... 

Have you visited Arctic 
Norway? Do you have a top 
tip for readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 
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parliament, established to 
ensure cultural autonomy for 
the indigenous population. 
Heading east towards the 
Russian border, you reach the 
Steilneset Memorial in Vardo. 
This modern installation 
commemorates the 91 people 
executed for witchcraft in 1621 
as witch trials began to spread 
across Finnmark. The memo- 
rial comprises an enormous 
fabric cocoon suspended from 
the ground. Inside is a walkway 
with 91 windows and bare light- 
bulbs. Nearby stands a smoked 
glass building containing a 


chair spitting flames into the 
air: a fitting memorial for those 
burned to death. 

While the wild, remote 
beauty of Arctic Norway can 
make it feel removed from 
humanity, you barely have to 
scratch the surface to uncover 
extraordinary layers of history, 
stretching back to the Viking 
Age and beyond. 3 
Eleanor Rosamund Barraclough 
is associate professor in medieval 
history and literature at Durham 
University and author of Beyond the 
Northlands: Viking Voyages and the 
Old Norse Sagas (OUP, 2016) 


Read more of Eleanor’s experiences 
at historyextra.com/arctic-norway 


Next month: Joanne Paul 
explores Florence, Italy 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 
Arctic Norway is beautiful in 
summer (endless daylight, 
sparkling sea waters) or 
winter (dramatic darkness, 
snow, northern lights). 
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GETTING THERE 
There are sizeable airports 

at Tromsg, Evenes and Boda 
and smaller airports dotted 
around Finnmark. Summer 

is a nice time to hire a car 
and drive along the coast 
and since there’s only one 
major route through 
Finnmark (the E6), it’s hard to 
get lost. Alternatively, take 
the Hurtigruten cruise ship, 
which sails all the way from 
Bergen on the west coast 

of Norway up to Kirkenes on 
the Norwegian-Russian 
border. 
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WHAT TO PACK 
Whether travelling in winter 
or summer, pack layers of 
clothing and waterproofs. 
After all, you’re in the Arctic. 
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WHAT TO BRING BACK 
If you want to try Norway’s 
famous brunost (‘brown 
cheese’), go for the Ekte 
Geitost (‘authentic goat’s 
cheese’) in the blue packet. 
READERS’ VIEWS 
Visit the Lofoten Islands. 
They offer the most 
spectacular scenery. 
Lesley West 


Walking about at 12am 
when it looks like 5pm 


is amazing. 
Sharon Rojas 
NORWAY a 2 
> ak 
Tromso. x Rs 
Peck SS 
Evenes 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


HISTORIC 


BROUGHTON CASTLE 


Broughton Castle is a 14th century fortified manor house with 
delightful gardens, set within a moat and surrounded by beautiful 
countryside. Open each Wednesday and Sunday afternoon 

from April to September inclusive (2pm — 5pm), groups are also 
welcome throughout the year by appointment for private tours with 
lunches and refreshments as required. info @ broughtoncastle.com 


HADDON HALL 


For decades film-makers have chosen Haddon Hall in Derbyshire — 
making it one of the most popular film locations in the country. With 
its 900 year of history and flawless examples of medieval architecture, 
Haddon is undoubtedly a film maker’s dream. The house and grounds 
hosted three film versions of Jane Eyre as well as Pride & Prejudice 
and the Princess Bride. info@haddonhall.co.uk 


TV & FILM LOCATIONS 


PUZZLEWOOD 
Puzzlewood's ancient ruins and forests have influenced some of 
the best science fiction films of recent times and it was recently 
one of the filming locations for J.J.Abrams’ Star Wars Episode VII: 
The Force Awakens. Not only has Puzzlewood seen the likes of 
Star Wars, but other major blockbusters such as Jack the Giant 
Killer and Harry Potter. puzzlewood.net 


© NT Image / ‘Andrew Butler 


BASILDON PARK 


Sitting elegantly in 162 hectares of historic parkland and gardens, 
this 18th-century house was purchased by Lord and Lady Iliffe in 
the 1950s, when it was de-requisitioned after the Second World 
War. Pride and Prejudice was filmed at Basildon Park, along with 
scenes from Downton Abbey. 
nationalirust.org.uk/basildon-park 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Now that summer's arrived, this is the best time to plan 
an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


Perfectly positioned overlooking Lake Windermere, Blackwell is a 
beautifully preserved example of Arts & Crafts architecture with stunning 
stained glass windows and handcrafted features. This summer Blackwell 
celebrates the children’s tale Swallows and Amazons. The novel is 
brought to life with an exhibition featuring props from the 2016 film. 


There's plenty of activities for all the family this summer at Ham 
House and Garden, from a variety of 50 Things to do before you're 

11 % activities to our Grand Salad. You can explore Ham's 17th 
century courtier's home and gardens, as well as a variety of trails, art 
activities, family picking garden and natural play area. 


A unique medical science museum devoted to the history of anaesthesia, 
resuscitation and pain relief. The museum's rare book collection 

and archive are a unique resource for curious visitors and specialist 
researchers. The current exhibition, The Price of a Mile, explores 
treatments available to the wounded during the Battle of the Somme. 


Arundel Castle in West Sussex is the jewel in the crown of visitor attractions 
in the South East — this year, celebrating the 950th anniversary of its initial 
construction. Visitors to the Castle from 25-30 July can enjoy its breath- 
taking Jousting and Medieval Tournament. With knights charging in from 
around the world, rivalries are expected to be fiercer than ever! 


Surrounded by a spectacular 40 acre RHS Partner Garden, Picton 
Castle originated in the 13th century, with a splendid Georgian wing 
added in the 1790s. A treasured family home for over 700 years, the 
elegant rooms feature magnificent fireplaces by Sir Henry Cheere, 
and fine works of art, including the controversial ‘Picton Renoir’. 


Visit Hever Castle & Gardens this summer to enjoy an entertaining 
programme of jousting, events and activities set amidst award-winning 
gardens. The 700 year old double moated castle contains fine furniture, 
tapestries, antiques, an important collection of Tudor paintings and two 
prayer books inscribed and signed by Anne Boleyn herself. 


Advertisement Feature 


Visit our exhibition at Freemasons’ Hall, 
London to discover three centuries of 
English freemasonry and explore how 
modern freemasonry fits into today’s world. 


libmus@freemasonry.london.museum 


Grade 1 Star Listed Chillingham Castle, 
with its fine rooms, gardens, lakes, fountains 
and tea room is a 12th century stronghold 
famed for action and battles. 


chillingham-castle.com | 01668 215 359 


Step back into the early industrial revolution 
at Quarry Bank. Situated just a few miles 
south of Manchester, Quarry Bank is home 
to a complete industrial community of mill 
owners, workers and child apprentices. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/quarry-bank 


Situated 8 km from Cork City, this historic 
castle is most famous for its stone, which 


has the traditional power of conferring 
eloquence on all who kiss it. 


info@blarneycastle.ie | 00 353 21 438 5252 


Explore colour and cosmos in an exhibition of 
the most stunning paintings by G F Watts. 

See Watts’ finest works and discover why he 
became known as England's Michelangelo. 


wattsgallery.org.uk | Guildford, Surrey 


Discover Valentines Mansion & Gardens — 

a grade II* listed country house with enchanting 
historic gardens dating back to 1696, with 
period furnished rooms, gorgeous outdoors and 
a charming Gardener's Cottage Café. Free Entry. 
valentinesmansion.com | 020 8708 8100 


The UK’s oldest aviation museum, and 
dedicated to the preservation and restoration 
of the de Havilland Heritage. We are a 
“working” museum staffed by volunteers - 
always willing to answer your questions. 
dehavillandmuseum.co.uk | 01727 826400 


A beautifully conserved Tudor manor 
house built in 1535 for the Royal Progress 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. During 
our summer season we offer guided tours 
and Special Events. 

actoncourt.com | 01454 228 224 


Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s oldest 
mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 


Roll up! Roll up! Visit Isle of Wight Steam 
Railway as The Railway Folk and Circus 
Sensible take over for 3 days. Revel in this 
quirky, haphazard world of street theatre. 
iwsteamrailway.co.uk 


One of the UK’s few integrated arts and 
heritage centres. Visit us to explore our local 
history museum, watch a performance, view 
our exhibitions and relax in our café. 


thespring.co.uk | 023 9247 2700 


Your guide will enable you to see the marvels 
of coal, the arduous working conditions and 
geology in their natural environment. It’s the 
closest experience anyone can get to 
Freemining without having to dig coal! 


hopewellcolliery.com | 01594 810706 
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History isn’t all black and white... 
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A touring exhibition from 
The National Centre'for Craft & Design 
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EXHIBITIONS 


CHATSWORTH 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF FASHION 
AT CHATSWORTH 


Until 22 October 2017 
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An exhibition exploring fashion and adornment at Chatsworth. 


BOOK ONLINE AT CHATSWORTH.ORG 


WEDGWOOD 


(©) ChatsworthHouse #ChatsworthHouseStyle yw ChatsworthOfficial 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR SiHistory READERS 


MAGAZINE 


09 ISSUES 
FOR £9 


Get ready for BBC Countryfile Live with a subscription to 
BBC Countryfile Magazine! 


SAVE 20% 
ry on your tickets” to 
™ S$ BBC Countryfile Live 20171 
Order yours now at 
countryfilelive.com/CFM 


or call0844 249 1000 
and quote ‘CFM’ 


be Renwick Oe UK's outsioor captal? A great tamy propect for seems 


Subscribe online 


‘et. 
www.buysubscriptions.com/CFLHHII7 


or call us on 0844 844 0256* ean 
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MISCELLANY 


Q Why do wenever see Victorians 
smiling in portraits or photographs? 


QUIZ 
BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


pas 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz j 


ONLINE 
QUIZZES 


1. Which iquiz 

famous British ‘_ r 
military ann 

\ victory was the 

_ subject of an anti-war 

poem by Robert 

Southey (left)? 


2. What links Shirley 
Williams and Jiang Qing? 


3. Prior to our present 
Queen, who was Britain’s 
longest-lived head of state? 


4. If you travelled from Isca Dum- 
noniorum to Ratae Corieltauvorum 
in Roman Britain a. which road would 
you have probably taken b. in which 
modern-day cities would you have 
started and ended your journey? 


5.“Then sheis too tall...” What had 
Queen Elizabeth I just been told? 


6. With which crime novelist would 
you associate this hotel, and why? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. The battle of Blenheim. 

2. They were both members of a ‘gang of four’ 
(SDP founders in UK, political faction in China). 

3. Richard Cromwell, lord protector 1658-59, 
who died in 1712, aged 85. 

4. a. The Fosse Way b. Exeter and Leicester. 

5. That Mary, Queen of Scots was taller than she was. 
6. Agatha Christie, who was discovered here at the 
Swan Hotel in Harrogate after going missing for 

10 days in 1926. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 
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Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 


historyextra.com \ 


Tom Taylor, Leeds 


The usual answers are that people 

didn’t want to show their awful 
teeth, and also because it was easier to 
hold a poker face in the long exposure 
times needed for early photos. 

Those explanations don’t stand up. 
Even before modern orthodontistry 
and regular brushing, many people had 
teeth that were nothing to be ashamed 
of. Exposure times quickly shortened 
too, especially with the invention of the 
mechanical shutter. And yet everyone 
looks very straitlaced, even beyond 
Victoria’s time. 

The main reason was that the 
Victorian camera was regarded as a 
machine for making your portrait, not 
something for taking casual snaps. 
People posed formally, as they would 
have done if they were being painted. 
Smiling is something that would not 
even have occurred to them. Indeed, it 
was seen as rather vulgar, or even a sign 
of madness. This was 
an old aristocratic 
hangover; in the 
1780s, when the 
French painter 
Elisabeth Vigée Le 


¢ 
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Brun exhibited a self-portrait in which 
she was smiling, polite society was more 
scandalised than if she had painted 
herself naked. 

There was also cost. Digital cameras 
and phones mean that pictures now 
cost us a fraction of a penny, but when 
pictures had to be paid for, photography 
was a serious matter. 

You can actually see the intermediate 
phase between stuffy Victorians and 
modern photos if you look at your old 
family photo albums from the time 
after the First World War, when many 
families could afford a camera (but still 
had to pay for pictures to be developed). 
You will have photos of your parents, 
grandparents and others taken against 
the backdrop of holidays, special 
occasions or just in the back garden. 
There may be a few of them larking 
about, but typically they will be sitting 
or standing semi-formally. Smiling or 
straight-faced, they are 
still posing to have 

their picture taken. 


Eugene Byrne, author 
and journalist 


ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 
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SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 

recipe from the past. This month 
it's a Victorian dessert that has a 
surprising star ingredient 


Cucumber ice cream 


l’ve never cooked a 
cucumber before and 
was surprised how long 
they take to soften. But 
after trying this delicious 
Victorian cucumber ice 
cream, published in The 
Book of Ices by Agnes 
Marshall in 1885, I'll be 
doing it more often. 

The Victorians seem 
to have been quite 
adventurous with their ice 
cream flavours — a recipe 
for spinach ice cream also 
appears in the book. This 
recipe has no eggs, which 
produces a lighter, fresher- 
tasting ice cream. 

Before the arrival of 
electricity, freezing ice 
cream would have required 
a supply of natural ice 
(stored in ice houses 
throughout the year) and 
would have been very 
time-consuming. | have 
to admit that | took the 
modern approach and 
used a freezer. 


INGREDIENTS 

1 large cucumber 
4oz caster sugar 

% pint water 

Wine glass of ginger 
brandy 


A cool, refreshing 
dessert for a hot 
summeriday 


Splash of green food 
colouring 

Juice of 2 lemons 

Pint of cream (sweetened 
to taste) 


METHOD 
Peel, de-seed and cook 
the cucumber with sugar 
and water until tender. 
Mash the cucumber 
while it is still warm and 
add the green food 
colouring (you won’t need 
much). Then add the 
ginger brandy and lemon 
juice. Pass the cucumber 
mixture through a sieve to 
make it smooth and then 
add the sweetened cream. 
Put the mixture in the 
freezer for 2-3 hours, 
stirring every 30 minutes to 
eliminate ice crystals. 


VERDICT 
“Refreshingly delicious” 


Difficulty: 4/10 

Time: 3.5 hours total 
Based ona recipe in Agnes 
Marshall’s ‘The Book of 
Ices’. This and more on 
Victorian ices can be found 
at english-heritage.org.uk/ 
visit/pick-of-season/ 
how-to-make-victorian-ice- 


cream/ 


This soldier arriving at Liverpool 
in May™944'was one.of thou- 
sands repatriated in thegew ‘ 
exchange programme a ae 
S 


Q During the Second World War, 
arelative of mine ina PoW camp 
was sent home as part of a prisoner 


exchange scheme. Was this a one-off? 
Geoff Gregg, Rutland 


neutral countries, with both 
sides often objecting to the 
other’s suggestions. 

A first exchange in October 
1941 faltered when the 
Germans insisted on parity of 
numbers at the last minute. At 
this time, there were perhaps 
1,500 eligible British prisoners, 
but only 150 Germans, and 
the whole scheme was 
abandoned. The impasse was 
finally broken by successful 
exchanges at Gothenburg and 
Oran on 20 October 1943 anda 
further exchange in Barcelona a 
week later that encompassed 
more than 5,000 British and 
6,000 German prisoners. 

This was followed by further 
exchanges at Barcelona 

(18 May 1944), Gothenburg 
(10 September 1944) and Bern 
(February 1945). 


There were a number 

of prisoner-of-war 
exchanges between Germany 
and Britain in the latter stages 
of the war, all involving men 
who had been deemed either 
sick or wounded by the 
(neutral) mixed medical 
commissions that oversaw 
the prisoners’ health. 

Although permitted by 

conventions then in force, 
organising the practicalities 
was fraught with difficulties. 
Transport routes and neutral 
ports of exchange had to be 
negotiated and numbers had 
to be agreed. There were also 
political and military 
considerations. For example, 
the Admiralty were unhappy 
about repatriating any 
German submariners, 
however sick or wounded they 
may have been. A first 
exchange was mooted in 1941, 
but negotiations were slowed 
by having to be conducted via 


Bob Moore is professor of 
20th-century European history 
at the University of Sheffield 
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Across 


1 Edward Seymour, Duke of 
___, executed in 1552 (8) 

6 Medieval craftsmen/ 
merchants’ associations that 
flourished throughout Europe 
until the 16th century (6) 

9 Hampshire manor house that 
has been the home of Palmer- 
ston and Louis Mountbatten (10) 
10 Humphry, British chemist 
who invented the miners’ safety 
lamp in 1815 (4) 

11/12 Athelred’s third son and 
successor, who staged an 
effective resistance against the 
Vikings (6,8) 

13 Historically, inhabitants of 
Britain before the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion (7) 

15 Greek ruler of Epirus whose 
costly military battles gave rise 
to a phrase describing a dubious 
victory (7) 

17 Mexican city where the treaty 
of August 1821, granting Mexico 
independence from Spain, was 
signed (7) 

19 A clerk in the East India Company, 
who went on to found Singapore 

and become London Zoo’s first 
president (7) 

22 Sarin, developed by Germany in 
the Second World War (but not used) 
was such a chemical weapon (5,3) 
24 The short-lived __ Front (1935) 
was an agreement of France, Britain 
and Italy to oppose Hitler’s stated 
intention to re-arm Germany (6) 

26 across/5 down Sport played by 
Henry VIII at Hampton Court (its later 
name to differentiate it from the 
Victorian offshoot) (4,6) 

27 English inventor of the first 
practical multiple spinning machine 
in the 1760s (10) 

28 Prime minister of Myanmar who 
became UN secretary-general (1,5) 
29 Its name is derived from Sanskrit 
‘prosperity’, but this 
symbolic cross is often 
associated with a 
20th-century fascist 
regime (8) 
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Who’s this ancient 
Egyptian ruler 
of the under- 

world? (see 27 
down) 


Which British chemist’s 
invention threw light 


Down 


2 World Heritage town (and lake) in 
Macedonia, location of the villa once 
used by President Tito (5) 
3 The BEF and other Allied troops 
were, between 26 May and 4 June 
1940 (9) 
4 Egyptian sultan who captured 
Jerusalem from the Christians, 
sparking the Third Crusade (7) 
5 See 26 across 
6 The name of this historic region 
and duchy of south-western France 
is derived from the Basque-related 
inhabitants (7) 
7 The __ Valley (or Harappan) 
Civilisation, the first known culture of 
the Indian subcontinent (5) 
8 An influential 18th-century Scottish 
philosopher and notable historian 
(5,4) 
14 US president whose social and 
economic programme was 
known as the ‘New Deal’ (9) 
16 That of 1832 gave large 
industrial towns more 
electoral power at the 
expense of small boroughs 
(6,3) 
18 Influential Victorian 
journalist and editor of 
the Economist, 
Walter___ (7) 


on a dark problem? 
(see 10 across) 
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20 An empire of Mesopotamia, whose 
largest city was Nineveh (7) 

21 Major ancient Egyptian god of the 
afterlife as well as fertility (6) 

23 ‘Pancho’, Mexican revolutionary 
leader assassinated in 1923 (5) 

25 (One spelling of) an Arabic traditional 
title of respect for a male (5) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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worth PILGRIMAGE 


£19.99 


Pilgrimage (DVD) 


for 5 winners 


Starring Tom Holland and 
Richard Armitage, this full- 
blooded tale set in 13th-century 
Ireland follows the fortunes of a 
group of monks charged with 
the dangerous job of transport- 
ing their monastery’s holiest relic 
from the Emerald Isle to the 
Vatican in Rome. It’s a quest 
loaded with peril and violence as 
they encounter enemies set on 
acquiring the holy heirloom. 


Available on Blu-ray, DVD and 
digital download 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, August 2017 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
august2017@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 16 August 2017. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
October 2017 issue. By entering, participants agree 
‘0 be bound by the terms and conditions shown in 
ull in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 
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NEW 
World Histories 


INSIDE THE FIFTH ISSUE... Expert voices and fresh 
takes on our global past 

alr ”g - and how it shapes our 
i, SD lives in the 21st century 


COULD HISTORY RESTORE OUR GLOBAL OPTIMISM? 


World Histories 


FRESH PERSPEC 


TIVES ON OUR GLOBAL PAST 


Has terrorism ever 
achieved its 


From the IRAto 
So-called 7 
5 


or women. 
ef Falters andt inst. 
As the nation marks its 150th anniversary, — 
we explore its turbulent history 


FRANCE’S VOTE ATTERS paca 


Why ¢ a 
v the Fro ench election is a break from the past ay 


* FREE UK postage for subscribers 
to BBC History Magazine 


ORDER ONLINE 
www. buysubscriptions.com/worldhistories5 
or call us on 03330 162 138° and quote WORLHA175 


* Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK POSTAGE on this special edition. Prices including postage are: €8.49 for all other UK residents, 
£9.49 for EUR and €9.99 for Rest of Worid.All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. 

+ Calls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included 

in free call packages. Lines are open 8am — 6pm weekdays and 9am — Ipm Saturday for orders only 
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Vikings at war 


Tom Williams explores some crucial battles 
that shaped Britain in the Viking era 
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Dominic Sandbrook on 
the outpouring of grief 


that followed the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales 


Victoria and Albert 


Jane Ridley reveals a 
darker side to the royal 
marriage that helped 
define an era 


Drama in the skies 


Guy de la Bédoyere 
shows how comets and 
eclipses have caused 
havoc down below 
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My history hero 
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“Nelson not only won astring 
of great naval victories and 
was always in the thick of the 
battle but made enormous 
sacrifices: like losing the sight 
inan eye, his arm and 
ultimately his life” 


Sir Don McCullin, war photographer 
and photojournalist chooses 


Horatio Nelson 


1758-1805 


ailor and naval commander Horatio Nelson joined the 

Royal Navy at the age of 12. After losing the sight in one 

eye in fighting off Corsica and his arm in an attempt to 

conquer Tenerife, he took part in the victory against the 

Spanish at Cape St Vincent (1797). He returned home a 
hero after defeating the French at the battle of the Nile (1798) and 
went on to win the battle of Copenhagen (1801). His most famous 
victory, over a Franco-Spanish fleet, was at Trafalgar (1805), where 
he was killed during the fighting. 


When did you first hear about Nelson? 

I must have learnt about him as a boy, but despite history being 
one of the most interesting subjects, I never paid much attention at 
school! It was only really when I read a book about him several 
years ago that I appreciated the magnitude of his achievements. 


What kind of person was he? 

He was a cultured man and it must have been difficult to spend 
months at a time at sea on a ship like HMS Victory surrounded by 
a load of smelly men with no culture, eating vile food. It goes 
without saying that he was a great leader — but great sacrifice has 
to be required of great leadership, so I think he would have had to 
be slightly immune to the suffering of his men. He was also 
probably quite a lonely person in some ways — leadership can be 
lonely. When you think about battle conditions then and the war 
injuries he racked up, he must also have been incredibly brave. 


What made him a hero? 

You can always be a hero in people’s eyes when you win. And Nelson 
not only won a string of great naval victories, but made enormous 
sacrifices: like losing the sight in an eye, his arm and ultimately his 
life. The force of the musket ball which killed him must have been 
immense. I’ve seen the damage a modern bullet can do, but a lump 
of lead? It doesn’t bear thinking about. He really earned his place in 
history and, but for his strong leadership, where would we be? 


What was Nelson’s finest hour? 
Leading the Royal Navy to victory over the combined French and 
Spanish fleets at the battle of Trafalgar, without question. He 
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found himself in a virtual Francis Drake situation, facing a huge 
Franco-Spanish armada, and we had to win otherwise we would 
have gone under. His dedication to his country was supreme and 
before battle commenced he famously signalled to the fleet: 

“England expects that every man will do his duty.” His victory was 
total — the enemy lost 22 ships without a single Royal Navy ship 
being lost — but of course ended with him laying down his life. His 
victory put paid to Napoleon’s plans to invade England and laid 
the basis for a century of British naval dominance. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
I suspect he probably became slightly intolerable towards the end, 
and from what I understand he was always pestering the 
Admiralty for money and a peerage in his later days. 


Do you think he’s remembered today as he should be? 
I don’t think Nelson is a man who can ever be diminished. 
He’s one of our great national heroes and sits atop a column 
in Trafalgar Square. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
I’m a very small human being alongside Nelson. That said, I’ve 
been in wars too and I know there is a kind of satisfaction to be 
had from testing yourself in that kind of situation and knowing 
youre up to it. 


If you could meet Nelson, what would you ask him? 

Id love to know if he really said “Kiss me, Hardy” as he lay dying 
at Trafalgar. 

Don McCullin was talking to York Membery 

Don McCullin was a photographer during the Vietnam War and the 
Northern Ireland conflict. His three-volume retrospective, Irreconcilable 
Truths, is out now (donmccullin.com) 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN eae 
> Benedict Allen reflected on Nelson on BBC Radio 4’s ®010 4) 
Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/b007j7tb 
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Unearth Ancient Secrets 


from the Holy Land 


With a rich history stretching back over 3,000 years, the Holy Land (the 
area in and around modern-day Israel) is a sacred land for three major faiths 


and the setting for defining events in religious history. And with the help of 
information uncovered at various archaeological sites, historians have shed 
intriguing new light on our understanding of this area—and its powerful 
role in religious history. 


Comb through these remains for yourself with The Holy Land Revealed, 
an unforgettable experience that will add new dimensions to your 
understanding of the millennia-long story of this dynamic region. Delivered 
by archaeologist and professor Jodi Magness, these 36 lectures give you an 
insider’s look at ruins, artefacts, documents, and other long-buried objects 
that will take you deep beneath the pages of the Bible. 


Offer expires 12/08/17 
THEGREATCOURSES.CO.UK/7UKHM 
0800 298 9796 


LECTURE TITLES 

The Land of Canaan 

The Arrival of the Israelites 

Jerusalem—An Introduction to the City 

The Jerusalem of David and Solomon 
Biblical Jerusalem’s Ancient Water Systems 
Samaria and the Northern Kingdom of Israel 
Fortifications and Cult Practices 

Babylonian Exile and the Persian Restoration 
Alexander the Great and His Successors 

10. The Hellenisation of Palestine 

11. The Maccabean Revolt 

12. The Hasmonean Kingdom 

13. Pharisees and Sadducees 

14. Discovery and Site of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
15. The Sectarian Settlement at Qumran 

16. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Essenes 

17. The Life of the Essenes 

18. From Roman Annexation to Herod the Great 
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19. Herod as Builder—Jerusalem’s Temple Mount 
20. Caesarea Maritima—Harbour and Showcase City 
21. From Herod’s Last Years to Pontius Pilate 

22. Galilee—Setting of Jesus’s Life and Ministry 
23. Synagogues in the Time of Jesus 

24. Sites of the Trial and Final Hours of Jesus 

25. Early Jewish Tombs in Jerusalem 
26.Monumental Tombs in the Time of Jesus 

27. The Burials of Jesus and James 

28. The First Jewish Revolt; Jerusalem Destroyed 
29. Masada—Herod’s Desert Palace and the Siege 
30. Flavius Josephus and the Mass Suicide 

31. The Second Jewish Revolt against the Romans 
32. Roman Jerusalem—Hadrian’s Aelia Capitolina 
33. Christian Emperors and Pilgrimage Sites 

34. Judaism and Synagogues under Christian Rule 
35. Islam’s Transformation of Jerusalem 

36. What and How Archaeology Reveals 


The Holy Land Revealed 


Course no. 6220 | 36 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


SAVE UP TO £45 


DVD £19-S9 
Video Download £54-99 
cD £B4959 
Audio Download £3499 


+£2.99 Postage and Packing (DVD & CD only) 


Priority Code: 147507 


For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to go 
deeper into the subjects that matter most. No exams. No 
homework. Just a world of knowledge available any time, 
anywhere. Download or stream to your laptop or PC, or use 
our free apps for iPad, iPhone, Android, or Kindle Fire. Over 
600 courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk. 


The Great Courses®, 2nd Floor, Mander House, Mander Centre 
Wolverhampton, WV13NH. Terms and conditions apply. 
See www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk for details. 
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Join us to 
commemorate 
the Centenary 
of the Battle of 
Passchendaele. 


31 July — 10 November 
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